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WE’RE HAVING A BIRTHDAY, BUT anti GET A PRESENT... 


AT BOOTH 1210—AHEA CONVENTION! You'll find a warm welcome waiting for you...plus plenty 
of exciting evidence that SEVENTEEN is full of young ideas. Come browse around. See the 
“SEVENTEEN Salute to Homemaking Teachers of the Year’’ Honor Roll, a roster of home eco- 
nomics teachers whose projects have been selected as outstanding by Evaluation Committees 
of leading educators. Take a look at the first seventeeN—the very first issue of the very first 
magazine edited exclusively for teen-age girls. Be sure to register and receive a memento of 
our happy birthday. 


SC] ( mil ( | l] magazine - 320 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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Washing methods and 
proper detergent usage 











Generally you will need to use less detergent in an automatic 
washer than in a wringer washer, and less detergent in a 
wringer washer than when washing by hand. 


Machine washing 
Automatic washers 





The Cycles —In automatic washers, the regular cycle of opera- 
tion is designed for the more heavily soiled, sturdy, white and 
colorfast clothes—and will provide hot water, full wash time, 
normal agitation and spin speed. In all the rest of the cycles, 
reduced water temperature, wash time and/or agitation speed 
will be programmed into the washer or recommended for 
manual setting. 


Always remember that when you reduce water temperature, 
wash time or agitation speed, you also reduce the general 
level of cleaning. Although the clothes washed under these 
conditions may be only lightly soiled, you should maintain 
a good detergent concentration. Start with the reeommended 
amount: 1 to 1'4 cups. Add more if needed and if it is con- 
sistent with the sudsing characteristics of the machine. 


Suds Return System —Some automatic washers have Suds 
Return Systems to save the wash water in a separate tub. 
After the first cycle is completed, the ‘“saved’’ water is 
pumped back into the washer to be reused. The second load 
put through this water is never washed so clean as the first 
because the water has cooled . . . the detergent is partially 
exhausted . . . and there is a double load of soil in the water. 
For these reasons, you should not wash better items in the 
second load . . . and you should limit the number of loads put 
through the same wash water to two or three. To help com- 
pensate for loss in cleaning every time the suds are to be re- 
used, add at least '4 cup more of a good all-purpose detergent. 


Wringer washers 





In a wringer washer, you probably would not use the recom- 
mended 140° F. water temperature because the clothes would 
be too hot to handle. To compensate for reduced water 
temperatures and consequent loss of cleaning efficiency, be 
sure to start with at least 1'¢ cups of detergent. For each 
additional load, you should add at least '2 cup more detergent 
—enough to maintain a good layer of rich suds. 


Hand washing 








In hand washing, your detergent must carry an even larger 
share of the cleaning burden because most people can’t stand 
water hotter than 115°F. . . . and hand washing is not as 
uniform nor as thorough as that provided by machines. Be 
sure to use enough of a good detergent like Tide to maintain 
rich, active suds. 


This is the thirty-fifth of a series of Tide Washday Notes. Clip it for reference. For reprints (and previous 
Washday Notes in booklet form), write Tide, Procter & Gamble, Dept. H-1, Box 296, Cincinnati 1, Ohio 
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A FEW YEARS FROM NOW, your 
students will be cooking for families of 
their own; most will be cooking with Gas!* 








Show them how on modern automatic Gas ranges 
that have won the Gold Star award! 


New “Keep-Warm” control (140- 
200°) is useful, versatile; opens up 
new pre-cooking methods. And, be- 
cause it’s Gas, it’s truly accurate 


Rotisseries and meat thermometers 
familiarize students with new ways 
to cook meats right with Gas—auto- 
matically! No waste, no worry. 


Students and teachers both love 
the famous Gas ‘“‘Burner-with-a- 
Brain”** that makes every pan 
automatic, at no extra cost! 


Ranges built to Gold Star standards 
are as important in the classroom 
as the home—for top quality, top 
efficiency and top value-for-your-dollar! 


Even beginners get beautiful brown 
results, with Gas—and broiler door 
stays shut, so class and classroom stay 


cool. A boon to everyone! 


They will 


. ‘ 
“Every inch is a cinch to clean”’- 
helps you teach proper working 
methods, keeps your class ranges 
new-looking far longer 


Live modern...for less... 


with 


*Right now, almost all new homes are being heated with Gas . . 


. and the 


cooking choice generally follows the same pattern. The overwhelming 
majority of American women choose to cook with Gas. 


**4.G.A. Mark © Am. Gas Assoc., Inc. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


Visit Booth 328 at the American Home Economics Convention to see new developments in Gas. 
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The experiment* reported here had as its object to 
show effect of various regimens of breakfast and 
mid-morning breaks on maximum work output as 
measured by a bicycle ergometer. Twenty subjects, 
18 to 36 years of age, including both office and 
factory workers participated. The various periods of 
the experiments used for the comparisons were 
as follows: 
Period 1. Basic breakfast without mid-morning break. 
Period 2. No breakfast without mid-morning break. 
Period 3. Basic breakfast with mid-morning break. 
Period 4. No breakfast with mid-morning break. 


“‘The data seem to justify the following conclusions: 
‘All subjects did significantly more work when the 


work 
capacity 
with 

no 


breakfast 


and a 
mid-morning 


break 


dietary regimen included an adequate breakfast 
than when it was omitted. 


“The addition of a mid-morning break when an 
adequate breakfast was eaten resulted in no advan- 
tage as far as maximum work output was concerned. 
“The addition of a mid-morning break to a dietary 
regimen which omitted breakfast showed a signifi- 
cant advantage for half of the subjects, in maximum 
work output. 

“The data seem to indicate that an adequate 
breakfast is better economy as far as capacity to 
work is concerned than the substitution of a 
mid-morning break for breakfast.” 


*Tuttle, W. W., Herbert, Edward: Work Capacity With No Breakfast 
and a Mid-Morning Break. J. Am. Dietet. A. 137:37, 1960. 





FRUIT CEREAL 


MILK 


ka 


a basic breakfast} used in this experiment followed this moderate low-fat, well-balanced menu. 


Ny = (\p QS 


BREAD SPREAD 





tA Summary of the Iowa Breakfast Studies, published by Cereal Institute, Inc., May 1, 1957. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3 


A research and educational endeavor devoted to the betterment of national nutrition 





FROM THE 


Women’s Stake in the College 
Price Tag. Special hazards facing 
women’s higher education as a result 
of the accelerating rate of increase in 
costs to students at public colleges 
and universities are highlighted in this 
publication. It is issued by the Joint 
Office of Institutional Research of the 
American Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and State Universities and 
the State Universities Association. For 
a free copy, write to the Joint Office, 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Keys to Quality is the last in a 
series of 14 booklets describing how 
a selected group of school districts in 
this nation evaluate their educational 
programs. The series is the result of 
a two-year joint project between the 
National School Boards Association 
and the American Association of 
School Administrators. The final vol- 
ume is intended as a guide to boards 
of education, administrators, and citi- 
zens who are concerned with main- 
taining quality in their educational 
program. Keys to Quality is priced 
at $1 per copy; the series of 14 book- 
lets costs $10. Order from National 
School Boards 1940 


Sheridan Road, Evanston, Illinois. 


Association, 


Homemaking from a_e Girl's 
Point of View is an attractive leaflet 
produced by students of Lincoln 
Junior High School in Kansas City, 
Missouri, and their instructor, Mrs. 
Inez Kaiser. Each section begins 
with “We Learn To” and includes the 
students’ statement of what they learn 
“Our Meals,” “Getting Ac- 
quainted and Getting Along with 
Others,” “Grooming,” “Clethes and 
Textiles,” “Child Care,” 
Your Room,” and “Meeting Emer- 
gencies in the Home.” Each section 
is illustrated with a photo of a stu- 
dent carrying out one of the activities. 


about 


“Improving 


New bulletins received from India 
and ‘Israel report home economics 
studies. The Israeli bulletin entitled 
Food Consumption and Levels of 
Nutrition of Urban Wage and Salary 


Earners’ Families in Israel (1956- 


1957) is by Dr. Sarah Bavly. It was 
issued by the Central Bureau of Sta- 
tistics and the College of Home Eco- 
nomics of the Ministry of Education 
and Culture. The English Edition, 
Special Series No. 101, was published 
by the Central Bureau of Statistics, 
Jerusalem, Price IL, 2.— 

Two Rural Families of Uttar Pra- 
desh, a home economics survey by 
Maria Geldens, was issued by the 
Directorate of Extension of the Minis- 
try of Food and Agriculture of the 
Government of India. Miss Geldens, 
an FAO home economist, was _at- 
tached to the Government of Uttar 
Pradesh when the case studies of the 
two families were prepared. The re- 
port has been prepared for the use 
of the instructors and Gram Sevika 
trainees of the Home Science Wings. 


Textile Outlook for the Sixties, 
published by the U.S. Department 
of Commerce, as the Introduction 
states, “accepts the principle of con- 
tinued economic growth and concerns 
itself chiefly with the extent to which 
textile major end 
uses or end-use groups, may be in- 
fluenced, either favorably or adversely, 
by what might be described as sec- 
ondary independent variables.” The 
report includes, for example, “Con- 
sumer Expenditures: Clothing and Its 
Competitors,” “Fiber Consumption,” 
“Fiber-Fabric Relationships,” —_ and 
“Future Prospects.” Copies of the 
54-page report are available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25. D. C., for 35 cents each. 


consumption, in 


For women who believe that paste 
wax gives the best results, the floor 
care department of the Singer Sew- 
ing Machine Company offers two 
new products to facilitate using paste 
wax with an electrical floor polisher. 
Zippered wax packs can be filled 
with wax and fitted over brushes of 
a Singer floor care unit. The Com- 
pany is also introducing a paste wax. 


Retail Executives’ Guide to 
Fibers, Fabrics, and Finishes brings 
together a series of 12 monthly bulle- 


422 


tins issued during 1960 into an at- 
tractive and comprehensive 48-page 
bulletin. Published by Dow Corning 
Corporation, makers of Syl-mer sili- 
cone finishes, the booklet is designed 
especially to provide the retailing in- 
dustry with up-to-date information on 
textile fibers, fabrics, blends, dyes, 
and finishes. Copies are available 
from Retail Guide, Dow Corning 
Corporation, Midland, Michigan, for 
25 cents per copy. 

A special pleat maker which will 
make right-hand, left-hand, or box 
pleats quicker and neater is being 
marketed by Oakville Company. 
Called the Clinton Pleat Maker, it 
will be demonstrated at the Com- 
pany’s booth at the annual meeting 
of the American Home Economics 
Association in Cleveland later this 
month. 


“Your Nursing Services Today 
and Tomorrow” by Elizabeth Ogg 
has been published as Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No. 307 to interpret some 
of the changes that have taken place 
in nursing. Prepared by the National 
League for Nursing in co-operation 
with the Public Affairs Committee, 
the pamphlet sells for 25 cents each 
for one to nine copies; 20 cents each 
for 10 to 99; 18 cents each for 100 
to 249; 17 cents each for 250 to 499; 
15 cents each for 500 to 1,000 copies. 
Order from Publications Unit, Na- 
tional League for Nursing, 10 Colum- 
bus Circle, New York 19, N. Y. 


The Association for Childhood 
Education International has _re- 
vised two of its popular publications: 
Children’s Books for $1.25 or less and 
Nursery School Portfolio, the latter 
being a folder with 12 leaflets. Each 
publication sells for 75 cents and may 
be ordered from the ACEI, 3615 
Wisconsin Avenue, N.W., Washing- 
ton 16, D. C. 


In Trends and Techniques in 
Parent Education: A Critical Re- 
view, Aline B. Auerbach examines the 
goals, shifting emphases, and effec- 
tiveness of different methods of par- 
ent education. The 37-page pam- 
phlet, recently published by Child 
Study Association of America, is the 
complete version of a paper prepared 
by Mrs. Auerbach for the 1960 White 
House Conference on Children and 
Youth. Copies of the booklet are 
available from the Child Study Asso- 
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ciation of America, 9 East 89th Street, 
New York 28, N. Y., for 75 cents per 
copy. 


A two-dimensional “light bu'b,” 
a light source no thicker than a pane 
of window glass, offers new and dra- 
matic lighting effects in the home, 
according to Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, its manufacturers. Called 
a Rayescent panel, the light source 
is actually a flat panel of glass, treated 
to conduct electricity and coated with 
a special phosphor. When electricity 
is applied, the panel glows with a 
soft, glareless light. 


“Nine to Twelve—The Restless 
Years” 
series published by the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. The book- 
let is written to parents to help them 


rounds out the child care 


understand and deal with the peculi- 
arities of the pre-adolescent. Profes- 
sional persons may order copies free 
from the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, Health and Welfare Divi- 
sion, 1 Madison Avenue, New York 


10, N. Y. 


The first edition of “The AV In- 
dex” contains useful information on 
audio-visual instructional material and 
equipment. It confines itself to ma- 
terials published during the 50s, and 
subsequent editions will cover infor- 
mation published each year—adding 
to, but not repeating, the entries in 
The Index is designed 
in two parts: Part I covers audio- 
visual information useful to all readers 
and includes articles on audio-visual 
tools, materials and procedures, and 
a reference guide for those seeking 
additional information. Part II high- 
lights audio-visual information in sub- 
ject areas. “Home Economics and 
Family Life” is one of the subject 
headings. This 52-page index is avail- 
able from Audio-Visual Research In- 
stitute, 1346 Broadway, Detroit 26, 
Michigan. Price per single copy, 
$1.50. Quantity orders at the follow- 
ing discounts: 2 to 9 copies, 10 per 
cent; 10 to 50 copies, 20 per cent. 


this edition. 


How to Choose a Nursery 
School by Helen Steers Burgess, 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 310, dis- 
cusses nursery schools and their pur- 
poses and gives some pointers on the 
selection of a nursery school that are 
applicable to almost any situation in 
making a choice of nursery school. 
Copies of the booklet may be ob- 


FROM THE EDITOR'S MAIL 


tained from Public Affairs Pamphlets, 
22 E. 38th Street, New York 16, New 
York, for 25 cents per copy. 


Handicapped mothers can have 
many enjoyable play experiences with 
their children and carry on much of 
the care of children if they follow the 
suggestions given in two publications 
from the research project on child 
care problems of physically handi- 
capped mothers at the University of 
Connecticut. The attractively illus- 
trated, practical handbooks are titled 
“Play Experiences Handicapped Moth- 
ers May Share with Young Children” 
and “Child Care Equipment for 
Physically Handicapped Mothers.” 
Each sells for 50 cents and may be 
ordered from the School of Home 
Economics, University of Connecticut, 
Storrs, Connecticut. 


“The Pink Telephone” by Nora 
Stirling, one of the Plays for Living, 
uses live drama to interpret the Aid 
to Dependent Children program. It 
demonstrates what ADC is and what 
it is intended to do for children in 
all communities and may be used 
either with citizen groups or with 
social workers Many 
states have named a contact person 
who will be a source of information 
on the use of “The Pink Telephone.” 
The names of these persons, perusal 
scripts at $2 each, or production kits 
with discussion guides at $10 each 
may be obtained from Publications 
Secretary, American Public Welfare 
Association, 1313 East 60th Street, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 


themselves. 


Recent publications of the Hogg 
Foundation for Mental Health include 
The Word Is Hope, report of an 
institute on rehabilitation of the aging, 
25 cents; Organizing Group Discus- 
sions, also 25 cents; and a free 1961 
publications list. All may be ordered 
from The Hogg Foundation for Men- 
tal Health, The University of Texas, 
Austin 12, Texas. 


The social implications of scien- 
tifie research and development pro- 
vide an important area for many cur- 
rent research projects. These projects 
are listed and briefly annotated in 
Current Projects on Economic and 
Social Implications of Scientific Re- 
search and Development 1960, issued 
by the National Science Foundation. 
Copies are available from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 


ernment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C., for 40 cents per copy. 


Harvest Years, The Magazine for 
Retirement, is a new 
monthly magazine in the field of 
aging. A letter from the publisher, 
John J. Smith, says that the company 
is “not affiliated with any political 
or pressure group, nor do we carry 


Successful 


advertising. Every article is checked 


by authoritative sources in the re- 
spective field—and no attempt is made 
to direct the reader—only to inform.” 
A sample copy of the publication 
shows a good variety of topics, many 
suggestions for using easily available 
resources, such as the public library 
or the state Extension Service, and a 
general emphasis on continuing inde- 
pendence and activity. Harvest Years 
is available by subscription only at 
$4.50 per vear from Harvest Years 
Publishing, Inc., Monadnock Build- 
ing, San Francisco 5, California. 


Summer jobs and money-making 
opportunities are the topics of publi- 
cations issued by The Advancement 
and Placement Institute. The 1961 
edition of Summer Jobs is a 54-page 
directory of national and _ interna- 
tional openings compiled especially 
for college students, teachers, pro- 
fessors, and librarians. Its price is $3. 
Crusade for Education is a monthly 
non-fee placement journal that in- 
cludes an annual international issue. 
This issue may be. examined at most 
deans’ offices, university and public 
libraries, or purchased for $2. A 
booklet called “99 Ways for Teen- 
Agers to Earn during the 
Summer” is available for 50 cents. 
The publications may be ordered 
from The Advancement and Place- 
ment Institute. Box 99, Station G, 
Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 


Money 


Films available from Modern Talk- 
ing Picture Service, Inc., free, in- 
clude Good Looks, a_ 17-minute, 
16mm sound film in color which deals 
with the facts of good grooming for 
both boys and girls in their teen years. 
The movie, released by Armour and 
Company, is being made available to 
junior and senior high schools and 
youth groups of junior high school 
age and up. Fashion—Spring and 
Summer, 1961, a new film by the 
International Ladies Garment Work- 
ers Union, is a 16mm color movie 
including the work of some 30 top 

(Continued on page 499) 





In spite of my enthusiasm for Washington, D.C., 
and my recognition of its leadership position in 
many situations, let no one have the idea that I 
think it’s the only place where things happen! I've 
been talking with members at several state meet- 
ings, visiting with a number of persons on college 
campuses, participating in different ways at differ- 
ent kinds of occasions. There is no doubt in my 
mind that things are happening at the “grass roots.” 
Let me share with you some of my experiences, 
impressions, and observations. 

The New Jersey Conference on the Handicapped 
devoted a part of its meeting to the role of home 
economics in rehabilitation. It may have been the 
first time that members of allied professions, yes, 
home economists themselves, thought about the 
opportunities and responsibilities of our profession 
in these ways. It was my job to give a broad 
interpretation of home economics in rehabilitation, 
and Dean May of the University of Connecticut 
gave specific applications. 

It was my privilege to be a part of the dedica- 
tion of Stanley Hall at the University of Missouri. 
The inspiration of such an occasion shared with 
leaders of a great institution stirs our pride and 
enthusiasm. At the same time, I went on to Kansas 
State University and, for the first time, saw Justin 
Hall. In talking with students and faculty, in 
observing the evidences of growth and leadership 
all around me, and being in buildings named for 
great leaders, I realized that we can do no less 
than carry our profession forward through new 
frontiers by “Matching Vision to Needs.” 

Going farther West, where, to an Easterner, 
the mountains covered with snow overlooking the 
valleys of desert will ever be breathtaking, I met 
with more students, more faculty, more college 
administrators, and was impressed by excellent 
facilities. I discussed the changing needs of our 
_ profession with secondary school supervisors and 
realized all over again that, in evaluating ourselves, 


we must keep in mind one of the reasons for such 
evaluations—the purpose of weaving the threads 
of our profession into , 

the fabric of our 
changing society. 
These travels took me 
to Reno, Nevada, to 
Moscow, Idaho, and 
to Spokane, Washing- 
ton, where I partici- 
pated in the rheeting 
of the Washington 
state association. 

In Florida, sur- 
rounded by beautiful 
blue sky and water, 
members of that state 
association shared ac- 
complishments and enthusiasm and planned their 
strategy for future opportunities. At both the 
Washington and Florida state meetings, college 
club students added inspiration, zest, and poise. 
Will they say the same of us older members as 
they reflect on their experiences? 

Things continue to happen in Washington, too— 
of course. In talking with members whether West 
or South, the AHEA activities with the Peace Corps 
were received most enthusiastically. Perhaps it 
was good that when I met with the Louisiana state 
association by telephone our Peace Corps program 
hadn't developed or we never would have stopped 
talking! In the May issue of the JourNAL, you have 
read of the steps we have taken to make certain 
that the leaders of Peace Corps know home eco- 
nomics and home economists. Let us help recruit 
the kinds of people we can be proud of. Peace 
Corps has caught the imagination of young and 
older alike. This is no time to stand off from so 
crucial a national activity. 

We continue to meet at headquarters with 
friends from foreign countries. In the past four 
months, we have interpreted home economics, our 
professional association, and our country to 11 
people from countries including British Guiana, 
Ceylon, Chile, England, Iceland, India, Korea, 
Malaya, Nigeria, Peru, Switzerland. 

Oh, yes, the reception for Secretary and Mrs. 
Ribicoff. It was quite an occasion, and a real 
opportunity to again put home economics where 
it belongs—with the leaders of education. 

I'll be looking for you in Cleveland. 


Trude Fleischman 
A. June Bricker 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


Fifty-second Annual Meeting, Cleveland, Ohio, June 27 to 30, 1961 
Headquarters: Public Auditorium 
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Homemakers Name Their Home Problems 


OME management specialists of the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service in 46 states and 
Puerto Rico visited 511 homes in the first quarter 
of 1960 to learn what homemakers thought about 
their problems in management of such material and 
human resources as: time, energy, money, knowl- 
edge, skills, and attitudes. No sample was drawn 
but specialists were asked to visit families of differ- 
ent sizes, ages, and income levels as they worked 
in different areas of their states. Urban, rural non- 
farm, and farm homes were visited. A schedule was 
prepared for the use of the specialists.’ Schedules 
were analyzed for discussion at the National Home 
Management Workshop held at Purdue University 
in April 1960. Home visits revitalized the thinking 
of specialists on basic problems of homemakers and 
changes that are taking place in family living pat- 
terns. This summary may provide similar stimula- 
tion to other home economists helping families 
solve management problems. 


About the Families 


Professional men, farmers and farm managers, 
officials and business managers, craftsmen and fore- 
men, and five other wage-earning groups were 
represented in the families visited. Approximately 
20 per cent of the women were under 31 years of 
age; about 40 per cent were 31 through 40; and 40 
per cent were 41 and over. About half of the 
families had incomes under $6,000, and the other 
half had $6,000 or more. 

In families where husbands and wives did not 
go beyond the elementary school, wives had some- 
what more years of formal schooling than had 
husbands; the same percentage of husbands and 
wives completed the first three years of high school; 


‘The Home Visit Schedule was prepared by W. E. 
Hanczaryk, assistant professor, and Barbara Higgins, pro- 
fessor, family economists of the University of Massachusetts; 
and Stella Mitchell and Starley Hunter, home management 
specialists of the Federal Extension Service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


Starley M. Hunter 


When this study was made, Dr. Hunter was family 
economics specialist, Federal Extension Service, 
USDA. She is now a family economist in the 
household economics research division, Agricul- 
tural Research Service, USDA. 


more wives than husbands completed high school 
and college; but four times more husbands than 
wives had training beyond four years in college. 
Thirty-four per cent of the families had preschool 
children, and some of these had older children 
also. Over 40 per cent had children 5 through 9 
and 10 through 14 years old; 31 per cent had 
children at home from 15 to 24;* and 18 per cent 
had no children at home. However, grandchildren 
were absorbing time of some of these homemakers. 

Twenty-two per cent of the women were em- 
ployed away from home, but 89 per cent worked 
outside the house on lawns, gardens, and farm 
work. Of those working outside the house, 58 per 
cent worked 1 to 10 hours per week; 21 per cent, 
11 to 22 hours; and some worked longer or a differ- 
ent number of hours at seasonal intervals. Neither 
age nor income class was related to the number of 
hours the wives worked outside the home. 


What Wives Thought about Home Problems 


Sixty-five per cent of the women thought that 
planning the use of family resources is harder than 
it was two or three years ago. Almost 60 per cent * 
thought their hardest problem was “time,” and 
close to 40 per cent thought it was “money.” Energy 
was a major problem for relatively few. One woman 
said her problems were all so hard it made her 
tired to try to think about them; and many women 
had a difficult time trying to decide which problem 
was the hardest. 


2 Children in educational institutions away from home 
included. 

’ All percentages do not total 100 because those answer- 
ing “do not know” or giving no answer were omitted. 
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Time. Time was considered the hardest problem 
by many women because of change in the family 
life cycle. A growing family—growing in size, in 
age, and in social participation—was anticipated. 
However, little realistic planning was done to meet 
the growth and development to which parents 
look with hope and experience with pleasure and, 
at times, frustration. Small children complicate 
housekeeping problems. At the same time, the 
interests of older children encouraged increased 
participation in outside activities, and this brought 
on increased activities of parents. Homemakers 
expressed great concern for increasing outlays of 
money and time for outside activities and trans- 
portation. Homemakers indicate that families drift 
into a pattern which increases consumption of time 
and money gradually and without adequate thought 
for the future. These 511 women belonged to 1800 
organizations—the average for all was 3.6 groups. 
We do not know what family participation would 
be if husbands and children had been included. 

Sixty-one per cent of the homemakers blocked 
time for big jobs, and about 20 per cent each either 
did not or did sometimes. The younger wives were 
somewhat less likely to plan time use than were 
the older ones. Forty per cent of the homemakers 
said food-related work required more time than 
other work, but general housework and ironing 
took only slightly less time than food. The family 
washing was the most time-consuming job for 26 
per cent of the women, mainly those who needed 
Although only 5 per cent listed 
as a job, answers to open- 


new equipment. 
“caring for the family” 
end questions indicated it was a major problem in 
time use. 

When asked what labor-saving equipment they 
would like to have if they could have an additional 
piece, 23 per cent of the women wanted automatic 
clothes. dryers and 20 per cent automatic washing 
machines. Dishwashers, small appliances, and home 
freezers, were next in order. Five per cent wanted 
carpet sweepers and 4 per cent garbage disposals. 
These two items give some indication of the range 
in level of living of families visited. A few women 
were still sweeping with brooms and washing with- 
out machines while others needed no equipment 
but wanted new kinds of appliances as they come 
on the market. More women in the oldest group 
wanted new equipment than in the younger groups. 

Twenty-nine per cent of the women were willing 
to go into debt for what they wanted. However, 
38 per cent of the families were already in debt 
for consumer goods and services. Thirty-eight per 
cent were in debt for cars and/or trucks. This was 
followed by such items as: 26 per cent, household 
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appliances; 20 per cent, store bills; 17 per cent, 
furniture; and 10 per cent, doctor bills. 

Almost two-thirds of the women had help from 
family members with certain daily and weekly jobs. 
About one-fourth talked over household work to be 
done each week with the family, and a little over 
one-third rotated jobs to be done by children. 
There was little relationship between age and in- 
come class and the use of efficient management 
practices. 


Selected responses to time and energy use questions 





s " 
NO | OME 


YES 
| TIMES 


ver cent| per cent) per cent 
Have you: 
Rearranged furniture to make work 
easier 
Arranged kitchen storage to eliminate 
reaching and stooping 
Planned your kitchen to prevent traffic | 
lanes 
Do you: 
Make a list of jobs to be done 
Have a business center 
Sit to work when possible 





Energy. Few women considered energy thei: 
greatest problem and most of those who did 
tributed lack of it to poor health. There was little 
recognition of time loss due to fatigue result'ng 
from poor work habits. Fatigue was stressed in 
relation to such jobs as cleaning, ironing, and wash- 
ing, but it was not expressed in relation to efficiency 
and energy conservation. 

Money. Almost 40 per cent of the wives said 
money was the greatest problem. Most of the 
women attributed money problems to: (1) grow- 
ing family, (2) prices increasing faster than income, 
(3) more things to want, and (4) inadequate in- 
come. Only 3 per cent stated that inefficient man- 
agement was a factor. Almost three-fourths of the 
women thought they were financially better off 
than they were a year earlier, and the remainder 
were equally divided between those who thought 
they were about the same or worse off. 

Some money was saved by 84 per cent of the 
families during the pre ceding 1 year. Most families 
were saving for specific purposes: 43 per cent for 
children’s education, and smaller proportions for 
such things as cars, vacations, and remodeling of 
homes. 

Two-thirds of the women believed they had 
enough personal insurance, but many of these 
wanted more on husbands and other family mem- 
bers. Almost three-fourths of them believed they 
had enough property insurance. Some homemakers 
did not know what insurance the family had. 
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Records of expenditures and incomes were kept 
by 13 per cent of the families. Records for income 
tax purposes were kept by 38 per cent, and 39 per 
cent said they kept re cords of almost all of their 
family expe nditures. Ten per cent kept no family 
records. Twe nty-six per cent of the husbands and 
18 per cent of the wives had wills, and 34 per cent 
had inventories on household property. 


Factors Crucial to Homemaker and Family 


Many homemakers said they enjoyed certain situ- 
ations and kinds of work because of: fami’ y appre- 
ciation for their efforts; a sense of creativity in 
doing certain jobs; skill acquired at an early age— 
do job well; physical conveniences, comfort, and 
pride in accomplishment;. meeting the 


their husbands, 


beauty; 
standards of themselves. 
their children; and seeing certain jobs as a chal- 
Women who did not express these satis- 
various homemaking 


and/or 


lenge. 
factions were unhappy with 
problems. 

Some women had little faith in adult education. 
If they had not acquired knowledge or skill in 
certain work as children, they thought they could 
not become proficient as adults. Some women said 
they knew how to do better than they did. Motiva- 
tion was inadequate to bring change in the work 
and living patterns of the family. Few of the home- 
makers expressed a realization that some time spent 
in organization of work patterns and planning the 
use of resources would more than pay for itself 
in conservation of family resources and, more im- 
portantly, in human satisfaction and peace of mind. 
Answers to open-end questions indicated that many 
homemakers either do not recognize the need for 
or have knowledge of basic principles and practices 
The self image of the aver- 
Con- 


of good management. 
age homemaker is not that of a manager. 
sequently, it is hard to teach management proper 
and much easier to teach given job performance. 


Implications for the Home Economics Educator 


Individual differences. Our need to recognize 
mental and physical differences in the family and 
What tires or annoys one woman 
may stimulate another. Family background, physi- 
cal vigor, mental adaptability, and emotional sta- 
bility are all human factors which make differences. 
Help from others, space, facilities, and arrangements 
available have a bearing on the attitudes and 
emotional states of individuals when adjustments 
are considered. Also, the limitations due to atti- 
tudes of other family members, finances, and social 
pressures affect the possibilities for adjustments of 
When time and personnel are 


home is great. 


the homemaker. 
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adequate, these problems may be approached by 
the teaching of principles followed by help with the 
individual family situation. More often, however 
we must work in groups, and it is much more im- 
portant to teach principles so that the individual 
homemaker can study her situation and gradually 
apply principles to improve her physical circum- 
stances and her own personal characteristics. 

This leads to the problem of family help. Slightly 
over one-half of the women who had assistance 
from children in the home were rotating jobs 
among them. Women said repeatedly they wer 
handicapped by not learning skills in their youth. 
Yet, many of these women were not trying to teach 
children a variety of skills by providing the oppor- 
tunity for them to learn different household tasks. 
Record keeping and analysis of records is a sig 
nificant example. It is hard to teach children family 
management because resources are largely in the 
hands of adults; and, if adults do not share this 
problem with children, there is no other vital source 
for learning. Reread at least the last paragraph of 
“Research and the Improvement of Living Con 
ditions,” * and perhaps you will see some similarity 
in the teaching of management to children in the 
United States and teaching other areas of work to 
children in other countries. 

Adult education in our world. We must do 
more to convince homemakers that adult education 
is not only possible but in our society it is abso- 
lutely essential. Innovation is taking pl: ice at such 
a rapid rate that we can only manage our resources 
by learning as things and situations change. We 
know adults can learn both knowledge and skills, 
but it takes time, and, as one grows older, it takes 
increasing amounts of time. Consequently, the 

earlier one learns and practices the basic manage- 

ment principles and how to apply them, the easier 
they are to learn and the longer is the number of 
years one has to benefit from such learning. 

Responses to open-end questions indicated that 
attitudes toward adult learning are an inhibiting 
factor in improvement in home management. Some 
time spent in helping homemakers to change from 
a negative to a positive attitude toward education, 
and particularly toward planning, would pay large 
dividends in improved home management. 

We need to help adults believe that they can 
learn—can change their ways. And, we need to 
teach principles so effective ly that the homemaker 
can select and apply her own methods to suit 
her situation and the personal needs of herself and 


her family. 


* ]. Home Econ. 53, No. 2 | Feb. 1961), pp. 83-85 





Clothing Selection 
and the Mobility Concept 


O two people want the same satisfactions 

from clothing. “Know Your Image’. . . 
“How to Dress Well on Practically Nothing!”* . . . 
“Immortal Simplicity Is Always Good Fashion 
... ® These titles suggest want-satisfaction types. 
Some people will be one type; most will be a mix- 
ture. 

Want-satisfaction types 





| 


Type I Type II | 
| 


The most “chic”|The most “use”/The most “self-expression” 


Type III 


in relation to time, labor, money spent 





Type I: Chic. “. . . creating something that will 
express the moment is more essential than creating 
something outside the time stream” (1). This per- 
son likes fashion. Change is fun. She has the 
spirit of adventure and a strong competitive drive. 
Her aesthetic sense is not so fixed on true art that 
it obstructs her perception of the current mode, for 
fashion is not always art—it may be only an ex- 
pression of the moment without the timeless quality 
of great art. She has appreciation of herself as a 
symbol of taste in fashion. “Quality” means quality 
in design and quality in becomingness but only if, 
first and foremost, there is quality in fashion. 

Type II: Use. . . . the wear, comfort, and satis- 
faction a garment gives. People in this type de- 
sire long wear and much wear. Their aesthetic 
sense turns in two directions, toward a “classic”® 
in design and toward a truly artistic design, for 
fashions which approach great art last longer. In a 
country where fashion rules, timing is important. 
Styles caught at the start of the fashion cycle out- 


' Detroit Free Press, Sunday, Oct. 16, 1960. 

? Ladies’ Home Journal, Nov. 1960. 

* Classics are designs, once fashion, held on past their 
time due to utility of function. (2) 


Karlyne Anspach 


Dr. Anspach is an assistant professor in the de- 
pariment of home economics at the University of 
Illinois. 


live those picked at the peak. Much wear requires 
wide acquaintance with the social setting and the 
average point of view; choice is directed toward 
clothes accepted in most places by most people. 
Quality, here, means beauty in performance and 
design that seems to last outside the time stream. 
Type III: Self-expression. “Insist on yourself; 
never imitate. . your own gift you can pre- 
sent every moment with the cumulative force 
of a whole life’s cultivation; but of the adopted 
talent of another, you have only an extemporaneous 
half-possession” (3). Individual initiative requires 
a freeing of oneself from custom, habit, and the 
like-mindedness of fashion. It takes courage to be 
unique and imagination to express it. People in 
this group, with a real basis in artistic sense, be- 
come the ideal types fashion itself imitates. In 
them, dress reaches a highly creative form. Quality 
here means success in individual expression. 
Each person strives for the quality that gives 
satisfaction. In each case it is different. As Boul- 
ding says, . . . “Quality is ultimately not a material 
property but a psychological property.” (4) 
Students, like these types, vary not only in their 
wants from clothing but also in the time, effort, and 
money expended. The teacher is dealing not with 
a homogeneous group but with individual girls, 
each seeking ways to fulfill herself. The more 
choices offered, the greater the chance for success. 
Time and the teacher’s own knowledge of her 
subject limit the choices offered. She can teach no 
more than she knows. If she is a person trained in 
the “use” concept she may not know or value the 
possibilities open to those who desire chic and self- 
expression. 
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Suppose, however, an ideal teacher, equally 
knowledgeable in use, chic, and self-expression. 
What then will govern her offering of choices? It 
will be the way she views her students. She sees 
them through the eyes of her own attitude toward 
the society she lives in. 


The Social Character of American Society 


America is a mobile, open-class society; a society 
with a certain fluidity and vagueness in social 
relations. People move from one position to 
another offering more rewards and prestige. In 
this sense there is vertical mobility between strata 
or classes. (5, 6, 7, 8) 

Education is the important channel of mobility. 
It makes possible increase in income, improvement 
in occupational position, and movement to a style 
of living which commands more prestige. The 
growing accessibility of education, along with 
equalization of income and other factors, causes 
the demand to outrun reproduction in families of 
high social status. The top rung of the social ladder 
is now the goal of many rather than the few. Social 
position can be earned whereas formerly it could 
be bestowed only by birth. 


Clothing Selection and the Mobility Concept 


A teacher of clothing selection who accepts the 
concept of mobility in American society sees her 
students in a mobile way. She sees them twice: as 
they are and as they may become. She sees a 
society in flux, the levels changing, the attitudes 
and values of one class crossing another. The trend 
is upward. More people will move into higher 
brackets, and the brackets themselves will move 
upward. Expression becomes ever more subtle as 
knowledge and experience increase in the art of 
consumption. 

Students must prepare for mobile living. They 
need understanding of diverse standards. Since 
clothing has always been an outward sign of a way 
of life, this means knowledge of the various satis- 
factions desired from dress on different levels of 
society. 

Those who now live, or will live, in the upper 
levels of society need a feeling for traditional and 
current taste, high fashion couture design, and 
quality workmanship. Dress is seen as an expres- 
sion of culture. Since great skill in dress design 
is compensated on a level with great skill in other 
fields, the best in clothing often comes at a high 
price. The high-priced garments must be studied 
along with others. The want-satisfaction desired 
most in this group is chic with self-expression. 
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If the student lives, or will live, in the middle 
level of society, and this is the group whose stand- 
ards most nearly represent society as a whole, she 
will be concerned with respectability. Lloyd 
Warner sees the upper lower and lower middle 
majority woman as one whose imaginative re- 
sources are highly limited; her emotional life is 
highly restricted and repressed, and spontaneity 
very low; a strong moral code presses in on her 
and gives her a deep sense of guilt when she de- 
viates from it (9). Respectability will be defined 
as conformity. It may mean a Riesman other- 
directed attitude, with acceptance of “the product 
approved most by others is the best” (10). She 
will emphasize the use concept, use in the sense 
that “acceptable” dress will give her the greatest 
satisfaction and the most wear. At the same time, 
from this middle group comes a desire for inde- 
pendence. In dress this means self-expression, but 
for this middle majority woman it will be self- 
expression within the confines of respectability. 

If the student lives in the lower level of society, 
the lack of rewards and prestige from her present 
position may give her a strong upward mobility 
drive. Whereas economic pressure might seem to 
star “use” as a desired satisfaction, the mobility 
drive may make her keenly want the chic and self- 
expression practiced on other levels. School may 
be her one source of information. 

Since levels of society change and students move 
between levels, the standards of each should be 
respected. Diverse standards allow choice; a uni- 
form standard gives opportunity only to those who 
fit the mold. 

Choice-making, for us, 
framework of a modern industrial system with its 
mass mechanisms of communication and produc- 
tion. To some people, this brings a uniform stand- 
ard; to others, it brings diverse choice. 


takes place within the 


The Choice-Making Process in a Mass Economy 


Two shoppers approach a dress market. One has 


wide contacts outside her local area; she knows 
the fine skill of the Chinese tailor, the aesthetic 
sense of the French couture, the gay imagery of 
the Austrian peasant. As she sees the American 
market, full of classic styles and standard fit, her 
choice seems very limited. 

The second shopper approaches the same market. 
She lives mainly within her neighborhood. The 
market brings the world to her. Fashions from 
Paris, oriental robes from Hong Kong, jewelry 
from Mexico are all brought to her, along with 
good American classics that she loves. She sees 
the market full of choice, a place of great diversity. 
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What is the true character of a mass market? 

A mass-produced article, while reflecting nearly every- 
body’s taste to some extent, is unlikely to embody anybody’s 
taste fully. This is one source of the sense of violation 
which is rationalized vaguely in theories about deliberate 
debasement of taste. 

The industrial system penalizes individual taste. Either 
your life is styled in conformity with mass tastes or it 
becomes a series of deprivations. Material, if you cling to 
your taste and forego some purchases to pay for it— 
psychological if you don’t. (11) 

Our modern system tends to reinforce majority 
tastes. A mass market exists only where people 
with like-demands have money enough to satisfy 
their wants. Advertising, radio, and television help 
build this sharing of tastes. It is very hard, in this 
system, to introduce new products or new ideas 
that do not already have group support. 

An industrial system, also, by its nature, must 
develop its mechanical and scientific side at the 
expense of its spontaneous and artistic side. This 
depersonalizing effect hurts those, in clothing, who 
desire chic and self-expression. Use and respecta- 
bility (a conventionalized pattern) are more natu- 
ral to the system. 

Man is, however, a rational creature. He tries 
to satisfy his own wants. As the demand for per- 
sonal services increases—intellectual delight in line 
and texture, emotional response to color—man tries 
to fulfill these wants within the framework of the 
industrial system. Artists who might have gone 
into traditional forms of art, such as painting and 
sculpture, are enticed into industry with high 
salaries. More and more products containing ele- 
ments of beauty and fashion are offered at lower 
prices. 

. Increasing demand for “personal” attributes by 
those with rising incomes and educated taste may 
allow the craft systems of tailoring and couture 
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dressmaking, in this country, to once again flourish 
along with mass production. It is still the personal 
qualities of the skilled craftsman that the imper- 
sonal mechanism of industry strives to imitate. 


Summary 


Clothing selection is a complex matter of per- 
sonal wants in a changing society, operating with- 
in the framework of a mass economy. Understand- 
ing of diverse standards and values inherent in the 
situation exposes the choices offered. It is accept- 
ance of diversity, rather than one standard, that 
makes a unified country and a strong people. 
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Navy Honors Home Economist Joan Rock 


The Department of the Navy has awarded the Navy Meritorious Public 
Service Citation—one of the highest honors which the Navy can grant to a 
civilian—to Joan Rock, director of consumer service for Accent International 
in Skokie, Illinois. Miss Rock is a member of the American Home Economics 
Association and a member of the home economists in business section. The 
Navy citation spoke of her outstanding contribution to the Department of 
the Navy in the field of food service. She has been a member of the Food 
Service Advisory Committee since 1950 and since January 1960 chairman of 
the Recipe Task Committee, which reviewed the Navy Recipe Service. New 
recipes were prepared, tested, and introduced. Originally designed to extend 
the endurance capabilities of submarines, the recipes are now being used to 
increase the endurance capabilities, without increasing refrigeration require- 


ments, of all Naval vessels. 





High School Marriages: 


What They Mean for Home Economists 


OPULAR magazines sensationalize teen-age 
marriages and lead readers to believe that 
such youthful marriages are of epidemic propor- 
tions. From a more scientific viewpoint The States 
Report on Children and Youth quotes the Texas 


Report (1, p. 61) as saying, 


For the Nation as a whole in 1958, one-fourth of the girls 
of 18 were married, one-sixth of those 17, and one-sixteenth 
of those 16. 


The Bureau of Census Current Population Re- 
ports of 1959 confirm these figures in slightly 
different categories. How many of these statistics, 
however, are accounted for by high school mar- 
riages? 

Arizona in particular, because of the accessibility 
of “over-the-border” ceremonies, was concerned 
about the problem, and a study was undertaken by 
Hartnell (2) to determine the seriousness of high 
school marriages and related problems for the 
school year 1959-60. From the 100 per cent of the 
89 Arizona four-year high schools in the North 
Central Association it was found that less than 
one-half of one per cent of the 55,191 high school 
students were married; of these 297 student mar- 
riages, 18 were performed in Mexico. Married cou- 
ples accounted for one-fourth of the number of 
married students in Arizona schools. Girls out- 
numbered boys five to one, marrying in most cases 
someone outside the student body. The North 
Carolina study of high school marriages by Sperry 
and Thompson (3) also showed that married girls 
outnumbered boys by four to one with an over-all 
marriage rate of 1.3 per cent of the student popula- 
tion surveyed. The Iowa (4) and California (5) 
studies confirm similar findings. 

Bradley's (6) 1956-57 survey of marriages in a 
random stratified sample of secondary schools of 
per cent of 18,641 
Ninety per 


Louisiana reported that 1.22 
students in the sample were married. 


Margaret V. Barkley and Agnes A. Hartnell 


Mrs. Barkley is chairman of home economics edu- 
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University of Arizona. Mrs. Hartnell, a graduate 
assistant in the School of Home Economics at the 
University, is completing work for a master’s 
degree in home economics education. 


cent of them were girls, most of them having mar- 
ried older men. The Illinois study of public schools 
in cities with populations of 10,000 or more, di- 
rected by Cavan and Beling (7), also bears out the 
fact that married students account for a small 
centage of the student body, and married girls it 

this urban sample outnumbered the boys seven to 
one. Ivins (8 and 9) found in a non- random sam- 
ple of New Mexico schools taken in 1952-53, and 
repeated five years later, that girls accounted for 
the largest percentage of high school marriages. 

All studies re ported t the highest proportion of 
student marriages among senior girls, with New 
Mexico highest with 8.1 per cent of the total senior 
girls married and Iowa lowest with 2.1 per cent. 
Even the freshman class was represented, however, 
with the Louisiana study reporting 0.97 and Ari- 
zona 0.14 per cent of their total freshmen married. 
Because of the educational organization of high 
schools in many states, many studies did not in- 
clude freshmen. 


Are Married Students Different? 


Arizona administrators were asked to rate the 
general character and potentiality of the married 
students, and they rated them as: 6 per cent supe- 
rior; 21 per cent above average; 65 per cent aver- 
age; 7 per cent below average; and 2 per cent low. 
The Louisiana study seemed to indicate that there 
was no relationship between academic achieve- 
ment of students and early marriage. Louisiana 


principals ranked 80.5 per cent of the married 
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students “average” or “best” in school conduct 
and citizenship. 

Although very. little work has been done on 
analyzing the social patterns of high school married 
students, Burchinal’s (4) work with lowa students 
indicated that girls who were married before high 
school graduation had started dating sooner; be- 
gun “going steady” earlier; had known a larger 
number of close friends who married young; dated 
older men more frequently; and more often had 
mothers who married young. Nebraska girls who 
married early also had dated at an earlier age and 
more frequently. Moss and Gingles (10) from 
their interviews concluded that girls who marry 
early had tremendous optimism about marriage or 
did not have great expectations. 


Cultural Differences in Married Students 


Burchinal (4) in the Iowa study found that high 
school marriages were more frequent among girls 
of lower or working class families. Bradley (6), 
upon examining the family background of married 
students in Louisiana, reported that the largest 
representation came from the unskilled labor group 
with large representation from the skilled labor 
and agricultural groups. Moss and Gingles (10) 
found that parents of girls who married young 
and parents of girls who had not married had 
almost equal amounts of education. These authors 
concluded that socioeconomic level was not a 
factor in early marriages, but this discrepancy may 
be because data was obtained only from girls in 
small towns in Nebraska. 

Hartnell (2) noted that incidence of high school 
marriages was higher in schools located in com- 
munities predominantly Mormon. Louise McCor- 
mick (11) in an informal study in Buffalo, New 
York, found the rate of high school marriages low 
there. Her findings may be explained by the large 
number of segregated Catholic high schools in the 
area. Students in these schools are discouraged 
from getting emotionally involved in high school 
with the opposite sex. Hartnell (2) also found the 
rate of high school marriages low in her separate 
sample of Catholic high schools. 


Reasons for the Marriages 
The States Report (1, p. 60) says, 


The increasing frequency of early marriage may be, as 
authorities suggest, a byproduct of anxiety in young people. 


Such things as constant threat of war, military 
service, and unhappy home situations may account 
for a percentage of high school marriages. Author- 
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ities cite the economic conditions of our time 
making it possible to marry young. Research has 
also shown some relationship between early pat- 
terns of dating and “going steady” to early mar- 
riage. The mass media may have some effect by its 
glamorization of marriage to such an extent that 
it seems desirable to marry and disastrous if you 
don’t. Even the intense physical expression of love 
seen in the mass media may speed up marriage for 
some. Some journalists and administrators explain 
the high school marriage rate on the basis of fad, 
but research has not yet proven this to be valid. 
In all probability there are many factors operating 
which account for high school marriages. 

In spite of all the publicity lately, the rate of 
high school marriages has not increased and may 
have decreased slightly since the time of the 
Korean War. What makes the problem seem more 
evident to the public is that the number of married 
students is larger but so is the number of students 
attending high school. 


School Policies for Married Students 


A large percentage of schools studied did not 
have written policies, but school officials had in- 
formally established regulations. Some _ schools 
lacked a definitive policy, and each individual case 
was decided on its own merit. Despite legal rulings 
to the contrary in most states, discriminatory pol- 
icies existing against married students were re- 
ported by many authors. Many school systems 
were quite strict about letting pregnant students 
continue in school, especially beyond the fourth 
month of pregnancy. Quite common was the cur- 
tailment of extracurricular activities, and students 
were suspended in some schools until after coun- 
seling. Schoolwork was continued with an “at 
home teacher” in other systems. Boys were more 
likely to be allowed to continue school than were 
girls. The studies in North Carolina, Iowa, Illinois, 
Arizona, and Louisiana all achieved a similar result 
about school policies; there was a great deal of 
confusion on the part of administrative officials 
about the continuing attendance of married stu- 
dents. The results from the Arizona study were 
typical of the situation. 

In spite of the policies, however, Burchinal’s 
study (4) made it quite clear that restrictive pol- 
icies were not successful in preventing or curtailing 
high school marriage rates. 


Results of Student Marriages 


One of the most tragic results of high school 
marriages is the high drop-out rate among these 
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Administrative policies in practice relative to 
student marriages in Arizona high schools, 
1959-60 





CLASSIFICATION OF POLICIES 


Encouraged to continue school 
No action taken 
2. Moderate: 
Action based upon each case’s merit 
Banned from extracurricular activities 
Suspended (length of time varied ) 
3. Severe: 
Schoolwork continued at home 
Girls only expelled 
Expelled 
Te iiiisinsintincene . 100 
Schools having written policies 
Schools with no written policy 





students, even though the school situation may not 
require it. Boys frequently leave for economic 
reasons, and girls leave for numerous reasons, preg- 
nancy rating high among them. The studies in 
Arizona, New Mexico, Illinois, and Iowa all re- 
ported at least a 50 per cent drop-out rate among 
married students. If marriage was delayed until 
the senior year, a larger percentage finished school; 
Ivins (9) found, however, that the drop-out rate 
was almost 100 per cent among freshmen. 

Premarital pregnancy accounts for a high num- 
ber of students leaving school, but accurate data 
on premarital pregnancy is most difficult to obtain. 
Burchinal’s (4) estimate was that 57 per cent of 
the girls were premaritally pregnant in his Iowa 
study and 83 per cent of the boys were involved 
in premarital pregnancy. The premarital rates were 
considerably higher when two high school students 
married than when a high school girl married an 
older man. Landis (5) reported that between 
44 and 56 per cent of the marriages involving two 
high school students were associated with pre- 
marital pregnancy, but Ivins’ (9) rate of 15.7 per 
cent was much lower. Whatever the reason for 
married students’ leaving school, it is tragic when 
employment becomes more limited for individuals 
with less education. Immature youth needs all the 
education possible. 

Health authorities are especially concerned over 
youthful marriages because of the possibility of 
early childbearing before the young mothers are 

matured physically. There is also concern over the 
poor nutrition habits of girls and its effect on un- 
born children. 

Data from many sources, such as census data and 
research studies, support the generalization that 
youthful marriages are less stable than marriages 
between persons out of their teens. Satisfaction or 
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self-assessed happiness marital ratings are much 
lower for youthful marriages as proven by Landis 
and Landis (5), Burchinal (4), and Moss and 


Gingles (10). It is easy, however, to overgeneralize 
the hazards of youthful marriage because so many 
factors contribute to its success or failure, for ex- 
ample, attitude of parents toward the marriage, 
economic independence, emotional maturity of the 
partners involved, and aspirations of the couple. 


What Can Home Economists Do? 


When home economists review the facts, includ- 
ing the failures, of teen-age marriages, they cannot 
help but realize that the home economics profes- 
sion must assume even a more active and vital role 
in family life education. 

One of the main oppositions against family life 
education has been by individuals and groups who 
believe that this type of education is the function 
of the home and church. Ce rtainly the home will 
always have a vital role in this area, but the rec- 
ommendation of the 1960 White House Conference 
on Children and Youth (12, p. 326) states the case 
for organized family life education as: 


That it be recognized that in our complex society no 
family can be entirely responsible for its own destiny, and 
that marriage is a joint career requiring preparation to 
achieve success 


Institutions of higher education in home eco- 
nomics must evaluate their programs in family life 
education to assure that their graduates are fully 
qualified to assume leadership in this area—teach- 
ing, research, working with families, or whatever 
their role might be. Every home economics gradu- 
ate should have enough family life education in 
the undergraduate program to help her own fam- 
ily and to interpret this subject matter area to 
others. 

Special preparation must be given to teaching 
majors of home economics for secondary and junior 
high schools because administrators, as reported 
by Hartnell (2) and others, state that it is difficult 
to find qualified teachers for family life education. 
It is recognized by the authors that other areas, 
including social studies, health education, and sci- 
ence, may also teach family life education; but 
the home economics teacher can and should con- 
tribute to this vital program. Home economics 
teachers, with administrative permission, should 
take the initiative to find out what is being taught 
in their school so that all phases of the program 
can be co-ordinated. 

Workshops, refresher 


courses, and in-service 
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meetings on family life education should be held 
regularly for teachers so that they can keep up to 
date in subject matter and learn new approaches 
for teaching family life more effectively. Individual 
counseling techniques need demonstrating so that 
teachers can effectively help students who come to 
them for help either before or after a high school 
marriage. 

Home economists from all facets of the profes- 
sion have a responsibility to family life education. 
Active support is needed to obtain: better marriage 
and divorce laws; counseling services for troubled 
families; parent education groups; and co-ordinated 
community effort in family life education. Are you 
willing to assume your responsibility? 
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In both studies, approximately 49 per cent of the girls in 
these grades were enrolled in homemaking. 

The following comparisons cover other data from the 
two studies 

Per cent of students at various grade levels enrolled in 

home economics: 
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Enrollments Gain 


As the figures show, there has been a considerable gain 
in the percentage of 12th grade girls enrolled in home 


economics. 


Home economics for adults: 


Offered in 17 per cent of schools in 1939 
Offered in 40 per cent of schools in 1959 


Public junior and senior high schools offering home eco 
nomics: 
1939—72 per cent 
1959—95 per cent 
A total of 15,720 secondary schools reported home eco- 


nomics programs in 1959. 


Time devoted to home economics: 

Length of periods reported in 1939: 

Five 50- to 60-minute periods weekly—50 per cent of classes 
Five 80- to 90-minute periods daily—25 per cent of classes 
One to nine periods a week—25 per cent of classes 

Practically the same division of time was reported in 1959 
Teachers—The estimated number of home economics teach- 
ers in schools offering home economics was approximately 
25,250 in 1959. 

A preliminary summary of the “Study of Home Economics 
in Secondary Schools of the United States, 1959” by Beulah 
I. Coon was issued in February by the Division of Voca- 
tional Education of the U.S. Office of Education. It also 
includes survey results on content of courses. 





AHE 


in 


“The Best Location 


HE fifty-second annual meeting of the 

American Home Economics Association will 
open in Cleveland on June 27 to what promises 
to be a record-breaking attendance and an unusually 
excellent program. 

The program on the following pages and the 
article in last month’s issue of the Journat fill in 
most of the details for the general sessions, AHEA 
assembly of delegates, section programs, and other 
activities. 

A special feature that was still pending last 
month will be a panel discussion of the Peace 
Corps and the part that home economists are, and 
can be, taking in this program of co-operation with 
other countries. 

Russell Smart, Julia Faltinson, and Beulah V. 
Gillaspie—the three home economists who, with 
AHEA Executive Secretary A. June Bricker, met 
with Peace Corps staff members in Washington in 
March—will discuss the role of home economists in 
the Peace Corps at the Wednesday evening general 
open session. Dr. Smart is professor and head of 
the department of child development and family 
relations at the University of Rhode Island. He 
and his family lived in India last year while he was 
there as a Fulbright lecturer. 


Miss Faltinson, assistant dean of the College of 
Home Economics at Iowa State University, was 
director of a work camp in Austria in 1955. Dr. 
Gillaspie, a former AHEA president, is dean of 
home economics at Purdue University and was a 
consultant in Brazil in 1959. 


Felisa Rincon de Gautier to Speak 


Felisa Rincon de Gautier, mayor and city man- 
ager of San Juan, Puerto Rico, will be the speaker 
for the Wednesday evening general session. Dojia 
Felisa, as she is known throughout the Western 
Hemisphere, has held the top executive post in 
the capital of Puerto Rico since 1946. Her active 
career in politics and civic affairs began 14 years 
earlier with the start of women’s suffrage in Puerto 
Rico. 
businesswoman, managing her own clothing shops 
She has traveled far and wide as a representative 
of good municipal government. She was named 
“Woman of the Americas” in 1954 by the Union of 
American Women in New York. When she attended 
the City Managers Convention in West Palm 
Beach, Florida, in 1948, she was the only woman 
to occupy the office of mayor or city manager in 
the Western Hemisphere. Her talk at the annual 


Prior to that, she had been a successful 


Winn Portrait Studio 


Below: Members of a panel which will discuss the Peace Corps at the 


Wednesday evening session of the annual meeting. Left to right, Russell 
Smart, Julia Faltinson, and Beulah Gillaspie. At right, Mrs. Dorothy S. Lyle, 
president of the American Home Economics Association. 
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belisu Kincon de Gautier 


meeting will be on “The Role of Women in Latin 
America”—a topic that reflects her long leadership 
in civic affairs. 

In 1956, Dofia Felisa was invited by the U.S. 
State Department to visit several Latin American 
countries on what might be considered a good will 
mission. During a period of three weeks she paid 
visits to’ Washington; Bogota, Medellin, Cali 
(Colombia ); Quito, Guayaquil (Ecuador); La Paz 
(Bolivia); Panama; Guatemala; and Mexico, D.F. 

The awards and honorable mentions received 
by Dofia Felisa throughout her years of service 
as Mayor of San Juan are truly very numerous. 
Following are a few of those that have special 
significance for her. From Spain, she has received 
the Golden Medal of Honor, the Don Quijote 
Medal, and the Daughters of Charity Medal; in 
Paris she received the Joan of Arc Medal; in Ecua- 
dor, the Golden Medal of Honor; in Venezuela 
the Bolivar Medal; from the Federated Women’s 
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Clubs of America the Jane Addams Medal and from 
the Bishop of San Juan the Pope Pius XII Medal. 
In 1958 she was granted an honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws at Mount Mary College in Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 

The meeting at which Dojfia Felisa will speak 
will be open to the public of Cleveland. There will 
be no admission charge. Association members will 
find this meeting a particularly inspiring occasion 
to share with their Cleveland friends. Other 
sessions of the annual meeting are open by regis- 
tration only. Members and non-members whose 
professional positions relate to home economics 
wishing to attend must pay the registration fee. 


Association Business 

The Association’s governing body—the assembly 
of delegates—will meet on Wednesday and on 
Thursday mornings to transact Association business. 

Every member is urged to attend both meetings 
of the assembly of delegates in order to become 
informed about Association business. However, 
only delegates may vote. 





FE-HM Section to Hold 


Research Sessions in Cleveland 


The AHEA family economics—home manage- 
ment section invites section and other AHEA mem- 
bers to attend two special research sessions in 
Cleveland on Monday, June 26. The 2 p.m. after- 
noon session will include reports of research in the 
area of home management. At the evening session 
at 8 p.m., family economics research will be re- 
ported. Location of the meeting room will be 
posted on the bulletin board at the Statler-Hilton, 
where the meetings will be held. Registration for 
the AHEA annual meeting will open on Monday 
at noon in the Statler-Hilton Hotel. 





And hometown news item 
Meeting = nationwide publicity for AHEA this month. 





Coming to Annual Meeting, June 27-30, in Cleveland, Ohio? 


If so, you have a news item that will interest your local newspaper(s). 


x number of home economists coming to Annual 


Let’s keep America’s home economists in the news! 


Inform your local newspaper editor of YOUR plans. 


Registration Fees 
1961 Annual Meeting 


Entire meeting: member, $5; mem- 
ber and spouse, $8; non-member, 
$8; college club member, $1. 


Day registration: member, $2.50; 
member and spouse, $4; non- 
member, $3.50. 
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52d ANNUAL MEETING 


OGRAN 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


Saturday, June 24 


9 a.m. to 12 noon—2 p.m. to 5 p.m. 


Meeting of AHEA Executive Board 
Room 345, Statler-Hilton Hotel 


Sunday, June 25 


9 a.m. to 12 noon—2 p.m. to 5 p.m. 


Meeting of AHEA Executive Board 
Room 345, Statler-Hilton Hotel 


i 
Monday, June 26 


9 a.m. to 12 noon 
Meeting of AHEA Executive Board 
Room 345, Statler-Hilton Hotel 
> 
9 a.m. to 12 noon—2 p.m. to 5 p.m. 
State Presidents’ and Councilors’ 
Unit of AHEA (includes luncheon at 
12:30 p.m. in Pine Room. ) 
Ohio Room, Statler-Hilton Hotel 
a 
12 noon to 5 p.m.—6 p.m. to 8 p.m. 


Registration 
Statler-Hilton 


6:30 p.m. to 8 p.m. 

Special Meetings of AHEA Commit- 
tee and Section Officers or Com- 
mittees 


AHEA-ADA Committee on Rehabilitation 
Parlor G, Statler-Hilton Hotel 
Presiding, Dr. EttzapetH Eckuarpt May 


Committee on Committees 
Parlor D, Statler-Hilton Hotel 
Presiding, Dr. M. CATHARINE STARR 
7 
Consumer Interests Committee and state 
committee chairmen. Open to any 
AHEA member. 
Parlor E, Statler-Hilton Hotel 
Presiding, Mrs. AGNes R. OLMSTEAD 
> 
Elementary, Secondary, and Adult Edu- 
cation Section—State section chairmen 
Parlor B, S$tatler-Hilton Hotel 
Presiding, Mrs. Dornoruy M. SCHNELL 


Public Auditorium, Cleveland, Ohio 


Extension Service Section 
Private Dining Room 1, Statler-Hilton Hotel 

Presiding, VioLa HANSEN 

* 

Family Economics-—Home Management 
Section—Officers, chairmen, and mem- 
bers 
Private Dining Room 2, Statler-Hilton Hotel 

Presiding, Dr. Avice C. THorPe; pro- 
gram committee: Dr. JEAN WARREN 
and Dr. Emma HoLMes 

> 

Federal Research Related to Home Eco- 
nomics Committee 
Parlor M, Statler-Hilton Hotel 

Presiding, RutH BonvE " 

> 


Food and Nutrition Section—Officers, 
committees, and state chairmen 
Parlor C, Statler-Hilton Hotel 

Presiding, Dr. WiLmMa D. Brewer 

* 

Legislation Committee and State Com- 
mittee Chairmen 
Parlor H, Statler-Hilton Hotel 

Presiding, Mrs. EvrzapetH M. KraMer 

* 

Program-of-Work Committee 
Parlor A, Statler-Hilton Hotel 

Presiding, Dr. Ercer S. Erppricut 

> 

Research Section Executive and Steer- 
ing Committees 
Parlor F, Statler-Hilton Hotel 

Presiding, Dr. Berry E. HAwTHORNE 

7 

7:30 p.m. to 10 p.m. 

College Clubs Mixer 
Mather Room, Manger Hotel 

* 

7:30 p.m. to 9 p.m. 

Cracker Barrel Session 
Clubroom 345, Statler-Hilton Hotel 

* 

7:30 p.m. to 9 p.m. 

International Guests Orientation 
Parlor L, Statler-Hilton Hotel 

Presiding, HELEN Strow 
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Tuesday, June 27 
8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


Registration 
Auditorium 


9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


Exhibits Open 


Auditorium 


10 a.m. to 12 noon 
General Opening Session 
Auditorium—Music Hall 
Presiding, Dr. Dororny S. Lyxe, Presi- 
dent of AHEA 
National Anthem 
Lynn Kacumar, Cleveland Institute 
of Music 
Invocation 
Rev. L. W. Dranem, Chaplain, Lu- 
theran Hospital 
Introduction of Officers 
AHEA's Blueprint for Progress 
Dr. Dornorny S. Lyte, National In- 
stitute of Drycleaning, Silver Spring, 
Maryland 
Dr. A. JuNeE Bricker, Executive Sec- 
retary, AHEA 
Scientific Developments Influencing 
Family Life 
Dr. Reusen G. Gustavson, University 
of Arizona 


2 p.m. to 5 p.m. 


Subject-Matter Section Meet- 
ings 
(Rooms to be assigned ) 
. 


2 p.m. to 5 p.m 

Art 

Presiding, Mrs. AGNes Letnvorrr, Chair- 
man of Section 

Notes from Classroom, Studio, and 
Workshop 
Ratpu Lar.ow, Syracuse University 

Interpreting Home Economics Visu- 
ally 


Rutu Dantecson Davis, University of 
Wisconsin 
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2 p.m. to 5 p.m. 
Family Economics—Home Man- 
agement 
Presiding, Dr. Avice C. THorre, Chair- 
man of Section 
Business 
Secretary's Report 
Committee Reports 
Program of Work 
Presiding, Dr. Berry JANE JOHNSTON, 
Southern Illinois University, Chairman- 
elect of Section 
Symposium: Working with Young 
Families 
Who Are the Young Families? 
Dr. Joet Moss, Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity 
Financial Management of Beginning 
Families 
Mrs. Martan M. MacNas, Cornell 
University 
Management for Married Students 
Dr. Beatrice Pao.ucct, Michigan 
State University 


2 p.m. to 5 p.m. 


Family Relations and Child 


Development 
Presiding, Dr. Winona L. 


Chairman of Section 

The Conference on Day Care Held 
in Washington, D. C., in Novem- 
ber 1960 


Dr. Rutn Hicupercer, University of 


MorGAN, 


Tennessee 
Services of the Federal Government 
for Children: Discussion of Pro- 
posed Changes in the Children’s 
Bureau 
Dr. Don Briecanp, Illinois Depart- 
ment of Welfare 
Communicating the Findings of Re- 
search in Child Development 
and Family Relationships 
Dr. I. V. Sperry, University of North 
Carolina 
Dr. Carirrep B. Bropericx, Penn- 
sylvania State University 
Business Meeting 
Report of Family Relations and Child 
Development Section for 1960-61 
Report of the Nominating Committee 
for the Section 
Dr. Joet Moss, Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity 
Introduction of New Officers 
1961-62 Program of Work for Sec- 
tion 
Dr. GLENN Hawkes, Iowa State Uni- 
versity, Chairman-elect of Section 
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2 p.m. to 5 p.m. 
Food and Nutrition 
Presiding, Dr. Wiuma OD. 
Chairman of Section 
Can Heart Attacks Be Controlled by 
Diet? Steps Along the Way 


Dr. HeLten B. Brown, Cleveland 
Clinic 
Newer Knowledge of Meat Quality 
Dr. C, Eprrnh Weir, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, Beltsville, Maryland 
Economics of Food Marketing 
Rospert E. Oxsen, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
Business Meeting 
Program of Work 
Reports of Section Committees 
New Business 


BREWER, 


2 p.m. to 5 p.m. 
Housing and Household Equip- 
ment 

Presiding, Lypta INMAN, Chairman of 
Section 

Report on Program of Work 1959- 
61 

Presentation of Program of Work 
1961-63 


Dr. Lorna J. Gassett, Chairman- 
elect of Section 
Panel Discussion—Appliance In- 
struction Manuals as Viewed by 
the Manufacturer, the Home- 
maker, and the Educator 
Panel Leader, EvtzasetH BeEveRince, 
Iowa State University 
Participants: 
Mrs. ARLEEN ARNOLD, Kelvinator Di- 
vision, American Motors, Detroit 
EstHer KNow es, University of Ver- 
mont 
Mrs. THomson L. Meyers, Cleveland 
Living with Light 
J. J. Jensen, General Electric Com- 
pany, Cleveland 


2 p.m. to 5 p.m. 

Textiles and Clothing 

Presiding, Dr. Stetta B. Scuuiz, North- 
western University 

The Future of the Textile Industry 
Josepu M. McCcetxan, U.S. Depart- 

ment of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C. 

Exploratory Research on Clothing 
Awareness, Clothing Symbols, 
and Clothing Themes 
Dr. Mary Lou Rosencranz, Michi- 

gan State University 


(Continued in column 3) 


June 1961 


Textiles and Clothing (Cont'd) 


Research in the Textiles and Cloth- 
ing Laboratory, USDA 
Dr. Florence H. Forziati, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
Business Meeting 
Dr. Lois GitMore, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Chairman of Section 
. 
8 p.m. to 10 p.m. 
Progressive Reception 
Ballroom, Statler-Hilton Hotel 
* 


Alumnae Group Meetings 
(For names of colleges and universities 
that will hold meetings please see p. 452. ) 


= 
Wednesday, June 28 
6:45 a.m. to 8:15 a.m. 
Breakfast—Phi Upsilon Omicron 
Pine Room, Statler-Hilton Hotel 
+. 
8:30 a.m. to 4 p.m. 


Registration 
Auditorium 


8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Exhibits Open 
Auditorium 

* 

8:30 a.m. to 10 a.m. 

Assembly of Delegates 
Auditorium—Music Hall 

Presiding, Dr. Dororny S. Lye, Presi- 
dent, AHEA 

In Memoriam 

Governor's Proclamation for Home 
Economics Week 


Reports 

President and Chairman of Associa- 
tion’s Governing Boards, Dr. LyLe 

Treasurer's report for 1960-61 and pro- 
posed budget for 1961-62, Rutn 
STOVALL 

Program-of-Work Committee, Dr. Encei 
S. Eppricut 

Executive Secretary, Dr. A. JUNE BriICKER 

Public Relations and Communications 
Committee, HeLeN Wo corr, Chair- 
man 

Committee on Legislation, Mrs. Exiz- 
ABETH KRAMER, Chairman 

Consumer Interests Committee, DornotHy 
M. SHerritt, Chairman 

Committee on Standards of Quality for 
College and University Home Eco- 
nomics Programs, Dr. Manjorte East 

+ 
10 a.m. to 10:30 a.m. 
Visit Exhibits 


Auditorium 
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10:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. 
Professional Section Meetings 


(Meeting rooms to be assigned ) 


10:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. 

Colleges and Universities 
Presiding, Dr. FLoneNcE McKinney, 

Chairman of Section 

Panel: Honor Programs in Home 
Economics 

Panel Moderator: Dr. Ruta Hoer in, 
Kansas State University 

Participants: 

Dr. Ercet S. Eppricut, Iowa State 
University 

Dr. Frances O. VAN Duyne, Uni- 
versity of Illinois 

Dr. Rosavinp B. MeNntTzER, Michigan 
State University 

Report of Workshop Committees 
Interested in Home Economics at 
the Secondary School and Col- 
lege Levels 
Home Economics in the Secondary 

Schools 
Dr. BerRENIcE MAttory, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington, D. C. 
Land-Grant College Seminar 
Dr. Dororuny D. Scorr, Ohio State 
University 
7 

10:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. 

Joint Meeting of Elementary, 
Secondary, and Adult Ed- 
ucation and Health and 
Welfare 

Presiding, Mary C. Ecan, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Washington, D. C. 

Working Together in the Com- 
munity to Meet the Needs of 
Families 

Community Changes—Effects on 
Present-Day Needs of Families 
Dr. Ricwarp Kercknorr, Mer- 
rill-Palmer School, Detroit 
Co-ordinated Approaches in Meet- 
ing Present-Day Needs of 
Families 
Mrs. MarIAN CorNELL, State De- 
partment of Health, Charles- 
ton, West Virginia 
M. Estuer Hitz, School Dis- 
trict of Philadelphia 
ELeANorn Morrison, Michigan 
Consolidated Gas Company, 
Grand Rapids 
Group Discussion 
Summary and Implications 
Dr. CatTHerine T. Dennis, State 
Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Raleigh, North Carolina 


PROGRAM 


10:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. 

Extension Service 

Presiding, Vioca K. Hansen, Chairman 
of Section 

Extension Home Economists as 
Pace Setters for the 60's 
Mrs. HeLten Turner, Federal Exten- 

sion Service, Washington, D. C. 

State Influences in Leadership 

Estuer TaAskerup, Oregon State Col- 


lege 
The Well Informed 


Janet Cos_entz, University of Dela- 


ware 
Personal Contact, the Development 
of Individuals 
Mas. Genevieve N. Harais, Extension 
Service, Mississippi 
As Homemakers See Your Job in 
the 60's 


Mrs. JEAN DANIEI 
burg, Ohio 
Your Service to Youth Through 4-H 


Club Work 
Grace Brumpack, Ohio 4-H Club 


Member 
Discussion from Floor 


“Il Heard You Say” 
Leone Gittetrt, District Leader, Home 


Demonstration, Kentucky 


Sto.tz, Austin 


10:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m 
Home Economists in Business 
Presiding, JEANNE Panis, Chairman of 
Section 
New Dimensions in Basics 
Imagination Unlimited 
Dorotuy Ho.ianp, Kraft Foods, 
Chicago 
Count Down on Communications 
Marian Tripp, J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company, New York 
Sharpening Our Focus on Today’s 
Photography 
VirciniA Piper, Carnation Com- 
pany, Los Angeles 
Targets, Teamwork, and Triumphs 
Naomi Koenrer, Corn Products 
Company, Argo, Illinois 


10:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. 
Home Economists in 
making 
Presiding, Mrs. Maser K., 
Vice-Chairman of Section 
Registration and Coffee Hour 
Food for Today’s Homemaker, Her 
Family, and the World 
Dr. Rutrn M. Leverton, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Home- 


ABBOTT, 


10:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. 

Institution Administration 

Presiding, Dr. Beatrice DOoNALDsON, 
Chairman of Section 

Introduction of Officers 


Planning Food Facilities 
Lawrence E. Haye, University of 


Wisconsin 
Business Meeting 
Current Research in Institution Ad- 
ministration 
Report prepared by Micprep Bon- 
NELL, Chairman of Research Com- 
mittee, University of Illinois; pre- 
sented by Beatrice DoNALDSON 


> 


10:30 a.m, to 12:30 p.m 
Research 
Presiding, Dr. Betty E 
Chairman of Section 
Funds for Research 
NIH Interest in Research in the 
Home Economics Field 
Dr. Dare R. Linpsay, National 
Institutes of Health, Bethesda, 
Maryland 
Home Economics Research in Experi- 
ment Station Programs 
Dr. Mary Betru Minpven, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture 
Business Meeting 
Reports of Section Committees 
Directory of Research Workers in 
Home Economics 
Griapys Grucpr, Chairman 
Current Sources of Funds for Re- 
search ( progress report ) 
STEERING COMMITTEE MEMBERS 
Research Activities of State Asso- 
ciations 
Dr. KATHLEEN A 
Chairman 
Report from Committee on Federal 
Research Related to Home Eco- 
nomics 
Dr. Peart P. Swanson, Iowa 
State University 
New Business 


HAWTHORNE, 


JOHNSTON, 


10:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m 

College Clubs 

Presiding, Mary EvizasetH KENDALI 
President of Section 

Svmonsium: Club Count-Down 

Moderator, Dr. Leta O'’Toore, Okla- 
homa State University 

Participants, Incoming Officers of Section 
KATHRYN GENTRY 
Victoria BLUM 
CAROLYN STARNER 
Joyce CrypDER 

Discussion 
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12:30 p.m. to 5 p.m. 
Visit Exhibits 


8 p.m. 
General Session 
(Open to the public) 
Auditorium—Music Hall 
Presiding, Mary EvizaBeTH KENDALL, 
President of the AHEA College Clubs 
Section for 1960-61 
Symposium on Peace Corps 
Dr. Beutan V. Grvaspre, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Indiana 
Jutia M. Faxtinson, Iowa State Uni- 
versity 
Dr. Russet C. Smart, University of 
Rhode Island 
The Role of Women in Latin America 
Mrs. Fexisa Rinc6n pDE GAUTIER, 
Mayor and City Manager, San Juan, 
Puerto Rico 


<*y 


Ww 


Thursday, June 29 
6:45 a.m. to 8:15 a.m. 
Breakfast 


Omicron Nu 
Private Dining Room 1, Statler-Hilton 


Hotel 
Kappa Omicron Phi 
Private Dining Room 3, Statler-Hilton 
Hotel 


* 


8:30 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Registration 
Auditorium 


8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Exhibits 
Auditorium 


8:30 a.m. to 10 a.m. 
Assembly of Delegates 


Auditorium—Music Hall 
Presiding, Dr. Dororny S. Lyte, Presi- 
dent, AHEA 
Recognition of State Membership 
Achievement, Dr. Lyte and Mrs. 
ELtta McNauGHTON 
Committee Reports and Recom- 
mendations 
Federal Research Related to Home 
Economics, Rutu L. Bonne 
Report on Recommendations and Re- 
quests from Association Commit- 
tees, Dr. Heten R. LEBARON 
Adoption of the Budget, 1961-62, 
Rutu STOvVALL 
Elections Committee, Mas. 
IsENBERG, Chairman 
(Continued in column 2) 
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Assembly of Delegates (Cont'd) 
Resolutions Committee, Luci_e ALEx- 
ANDER 
Presentation of gavel for the Tenth 
International Congress of Home 
Economics in 1963, by the 
Georgia Home Economics Asso- 
ciation 
10 a.m. to 10:30 a.m. 
Visit Exhibits 
Auditorium 
* 


10:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. 
Professional Section Meetings 


(Meeting rooms to be assigned ) 


10:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. 
Colleges and Universities 
Presiding, Dr. MArcaret Grant, Vice- 
Chairman of Section 
Current Curriculum Trends at the 
Undergradvate Level 
Dr. Manjorre East, 
State University 
Group Discussion 
Business Meeting 
*. 
10:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. 
Elementary, Secondary, 
Adult Education 
Presiding, Mrs. DorotHy M. SCHNELL, 
Chairman of Section 
Program 
Chairman, Mrs. KATHERINE M. BAKER, 
Wellington High School, Wellington, 
Ohio 
Theme: Determining Today's Needs 
Gives New Directions to Tomor- 
row’s Teaching 
What Competences Do People 
Need in These Important Years? 
Dr. Patricia A. TrippeLe, Uni- 
versity of Nevada 
How Are We Measuring Our 
Progress in Developing Needed 
Competences? 
Changes Affect Our College 
Teacher Education Programs 
Dr. ANNA Carou FUvutLts, 
Southern Illinois University 
Changes Bring New Needs in 
Home Economics Classes in 
High School 
Marcaret McEnrry, State 
Department of Education, 
Columbus, Ohio 
Development of a Curriculum 
to Meet New Needs in Home 
Economics Classes in High 
School 
THeLMA Birt, Troy High 
School, Troy, Ohio 
(Continued in column 3) 


Pennsylvania 


and 


June 1961 


Elementary, Secondary, and 
Adult Education (Cont'd) 


Teacher Competences Essential 
to Effective Teaching of 
Adults 
FLrorntne M. VatrTer, Cin- 
cinnati Public Schools 
Business Meeting 


10:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. 
Extension Service 
Presiding, KATHERINE Simpson, Vice- 
Chairman of Section 
Youth's Influences Abroad 
Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Warrick, 
Greenville, Ohio 
Greetings from Federal Office 
Mrs. HELEN TurNER, Federal Exten- 
sion Service, Washington, D. C. 
Business Session 
Introduction of New Officers 


10:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. 
Health and Welfare 
Presiding, Mrs. Heen E. 
Chairman of Section 
A Graduate Study Program for 
Home Economists in Social Wel- 
fare Courses Available in the 
School of Home Economics 
Dr. Louise STEDMAN, University of 
Minnesota 
Courses Available from Other 
Schools of the University 
Epna Oxson, Minnesota Division of 
Public Welfare 
Resources and Procedures for Ob- 
taining Stipends 
Dr. Jonnie CuristiAnN, Home Eco- 
nomics Education Branch, U. S. 
Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 
Open Discussion 
Business Meeting 


HuGHEs, 


> 
10:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. 
Home Economists in Business 
Presiding, JEANNE Paris, Chairman of 
Section 
New Dimensions in Products 
Sound off—HEIB’s Report on New 
Foods, Fibers, Fashions, and Fur- 
nishings 
Co-ordinator, Jo ANN Suunptt, Libby, 
McNeil & Libby, Chicago 
Capsulette Reports by HEIBs on New 
Products in: 
Food and Grocery Products 
Equipment and Home Furnishings 
Fashions and Fibers 
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10:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. 
Home Economists 
making 
Presiding, Mrs. CHARLOTTE V. JACOBSON, 

Chairman of Section 
Workshop for All HEIH Members 
Business Meeting 


in Home- 


* 


10:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. 
Institution Administration 
Presiding, E.na Dantes, Secretary of 
Section 
The Three P’s in School Lunch Man- 
agement—Personnel, Planning, 
and Production 
Dorotuy J. KENNEDY, Youngstown, 
Ohio 
Extending Our Services (Discussion of 
proposed section activities) 
Section Officers 
> 
10:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. 
Research 
Presiding, Giapys L. Gutpi, Secretary 
of Section 
New Knowledge in Home Eco- 
nomics—reports of research empha- 
sizing various support 
and/or interdisciplinary approaches 
The Rehabilitation of Handicapped 
Rural Homemakers in Their Own 
Homes 
Estuer L. Know es, University of 
Vermont 
The Relationship of Teacher Con- 
cern to Teaching Effectiveness 
Dr. Exvizasetu M. Ray, Pennsyl- 
vania State University 
Development of Cross-Sex Interests 
of Pre-Pubertal Children 
Dr. CarLrrep B. Broperick, Penn- 
sylvania State University 
Knit Fabrics for Apparel 
Dr. Hazer M. Fietcuer, VU. S. 
Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 
Consumer Expenditures for Clothing 
in the U. S., 1929-1958 
Dr. Gerre. Winakor, Iowa State 
University 
Survey of Family Financial Security: 
Education and Insurance 
Dr. Ricuarp L. D. Morse, Kansas 
State University 
Energy Expenditures of Women 
Working While Sitting and Stand- 
ing in Performing Selected Activi- 
ties 
Dr. Martua Ricwarpson, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 
(Continued in column 2) 


sources of 


PROGRAM 


Research (Continued) 


Progress Report of North Central 
Regional Co-operative Project in 
Quantity Food Research 
LeVELLE Woop, The Ohio State 

University 

Quality and Composition of Differ- 
ent Market Forms of Selected 
Baked Products 
Mrs. Ruta H. Matruews, U. S. 

Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


10:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. 
College Clubs 
Presiding, Mary EvizasetH KENDALL, 
President of Section 
It's Twelve O'clock 
RutH STovaut, State Department of Ed- 
ucation, Montgomery, Alabama 
Business Meeting 
Officers’ Reports 
Election of Section Nominating Com- 
mittee 
Installation of 
Officers 


1961-62 Section 


* 


2:30 p.m. to 5 p.m. 
General Session 
Auditorium—Music Hall 
Presiding, Dr. M. CATHARINE STARR, 
Vice-President, AHEA 
Interpreting the Age of Consumer- 
ism 
Standards for the Consumer 
Rose V. Wuire, American Stand- 
ards Association, New York City 
The Home Economist's Responsibility 
in Relation to the Family 
Mrs. AcNes Reason OLMSTEAD, 
Colonial Stores, Inc., Atlanta, 
Georgia 
Family Values in the Consumer Age 
Dr. Hazet INcErsoitt, Oklahoma 
State University 


6:00 p.m. to 8 p.m. 
Stars and Strings Dinner 
Auditorium—Arena 
Presiding, Dr. Dorotuy S. Lye, Presi- 
dent, AHEA 
Presentation of Association awards and 
recognition of outstanding achieve- 
ments 


8:30 p.m. 


Pop Concert 
Cleveland Symphony Orchestra 


Auditorium—Arena 


Friday, June 30 


8:30 a.m. to 12 noon 
Registration 
Auditorium 


8:30 a.m. to 12 noon 


Exhibits Open 


Auditorium 


8:30 a.m. to 10 a.m. 
Visit Exhibits 


10 a.m. to 12 noon 


General Session 
Auditorium—Music Hall 

Presiding, Dr. HeLen R. LeBaron, Vice- 
President, AHEA 

Public Relations and Communica- 
tions 
This Business of Communicating 

Geornce J. Krenzie, Ohio State 
University 

To See Ourselves As Others See Us 

Jutia M. Faxctinson, Iowa State 

University 
Wisconsin Calls it Action! 

Nancy Ke sey, Bert S. Gittins Ad- 
vertising, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin 

A Look to the Future 

Mrs. Joan Garnes, AHEA Public 
Relations Director 

it's Up to You 

EstHer VAN WAaAGONER TuFrty, 
Tufty News Service, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


2 p.m. to 5 p.m.—7 p.m. to 10 p.m. 


Meeting of AHEA Executive Board 
Room 345, Statler-Hilton Hotel 


Professional Trips 

Trips are being arranged to: 

Northern Ohio Food Terminal and 
Stouffer's Frozen Cooked Food Di- 
vision 

Greenhouse Tour 

Highland View Hospital 

Nela Park 

American Gas Association Laboratories 

Bobbie Brooks, Inc. 

Cleveland Museum of Art 

Golden Age Center 

Karamu House 

Cleveland Plain Dealer Marketing De- 
partment 

Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co. 

East Ohio Gas Company 





Management Aspects of Convenience Foods 


ONVENIENCE foods present a challenge to 
creative management. Whether related to 

day-by-day family meals or to guest meals, the 
use of convenience foods requires constant decision 
making regarding nutritional values and accepta- 
bility, and the expenditure of such resources as 
time, energy, knowledge, money, and equipment. 
The purpose of this article is to indicate how to 
incorporate management aspects into the study of 
convenience foods in classroom and extension teach- 
ing. The term “convenience foods” covers all foods 
where some preparation has been done ahead of 
the actual mealtime preparation. 

The steps in the management process may be 
condensed to four: 
© define the problem clearly 
@ determine and mentally appraise alternative solu- 

tions 
@ make a decision and act 
© evaluate results in terms of goals 

The second step involves analyzing major con- 
tributions and qualifying considerations for each 
alternative studied. This step is emphasized in 
the teaching of convenience foods, for the remain- 
ing steps vary with each individual. 


Contributions and Considerations 





Convenience Foods May or May Not Save Time 











Probably the chief advantage of convenience 
foods is the saving of time aT MEALTIME. Their 
use is one of the major choices available for the 
production of quick meals. Savings may amount 
to three-fourths of the time required to prepare 
similar meals from unserviced foods (1, 2, 3). Time 
can be saved because, through the use of con- 
venience foods, it is possible to: 
© eliminate some of the routine tasks 

Condensed soups eliminate making sauces; 
frozen and canned vegetables eliminate pre- 


Phyllis R. Snow and Gertrude Armbruster 


Dr. Snow and Miss Armbruster are associate pro- 
fessors in the department of food and nutrition 
at the New York State College of Home Economics, 
a unit of the State University of New York at 
Cornell University, Ithaca. Dr. Snow is a member 
of the resident staff, and Miss Armbruster is in 
4-H Club Extension work. 

Emeritus Professor Lola Dudgeon, Mabel Dore- 
mus, and Irene Downey of the Extension Service, 
and Alice Briant of the resident staff assisted with 
the development of the basic material. 


paratory steps; mixes eliminate measuring and 
some mixing. 
© simplify preparation and reduce dishwashing 
@ eliminate the needs for maintaining extensive 
recipe files 
Packages include explicit directions, laboratory 
tested, stated simply and precisely. 
@ shorten cooking times 
@ allow more choice as to when, where, how, and 
who for food preparation 
Food may be prepared at mealtime or days 
before and stored for use as desired; prepared 
at or away from home; purchased ready made 
or made at home; and made by the home- 
maker or any member of her family. The 
added flexibility may or may not seem like 
added free time. 
© reduce the number of time-consuming items to 
be prepared at mealtime 
Meals may be classified according to the time 
required for preparation by an experienced 
person under average conditions (4) (see 
table 1). 
® cut down number of shopping trips needed per 
week 
Convenience foods may require less storage 
space than the unserviced foods. Planning is 
needed to have frequent turnover and sufficient 
variety. Freezer space rather than shelf storage 
may be needed. 
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Not all convenience foods will save time. 

Good work habits, management, familiarity with 
recipes, a high degree of skill, and understanding 
of food preparation principles may enable a person 
to work quickly enough to offset the time-saving 
features of some convenience foods. The labels may 
indicate time-saving possibilities, but the merits 
of each convenience food should be evaluated 
individually. 

Some foods require special handling if they are to 

save time at mealtime. 

Large blocks of frozen foods such as roasts, two- 
crust pies, and casseroles require time to thaw. To 
reduce this time to a minimum: 

e For freezing meat as purchased at the meat 
counter, remove the cardboard carton and the 
wrappings. These are not moisture-vapor-proof 
and they interfere with freezing.and thawing. 
Shape hamburger into patties or individual meat 
loaves, and separate chops and steaks; wrap in- 
dividually, or separate by two thicknesses of 
moisture-vapor-proof paper; then wrap in family- 


TABLE | 
Meal types (4) 





Meals prepared in 15 to 20 minutes 


Any number of already prepared or quickly prepared 
foods. 

Examples: 

ALREADY PREPARED FOops: packaged foods, canned fruits, 

ready-to-serve leftovers, bakery products 

QUICKLY PREPARED Foops: reheated leftovers, frozen or 

canned foods, hot sandwiches, canned soups, eggs, baked 

potatoes, Wieners, hamburgers, chops, and steaks. 


Meals prepared in 30 minutes 


Leftovers somewhat changed in form plus any number 
of already prepared or quickly prepared foods, or one 
time-consuming dish plus one to four already or quickly 
prepared foods. 

FOODS THAT ARE TIME-CONSUMING TO PREPARE: fresh vege- 
tables, roasts, meat loaves, pork chops, home-baked pies, 
cakes, puddings, and breads, creatively used leftovers, 
cold sandwiches with fillings which are mixtures, items 
requiring individual handling such as molded or arranged 
salads, tarts, baked. Alaskas, petit fours, canapés, crepe 
suzettes, waffles, filled cookies, and ravioli 


Meals prepared in 45 to 50 minutes 


One time-consuming dish plus five or more already or 
quickly prepared foods, or two or three time-consuming 
dishes plus any number of already prepared or quickly 
prepared foods. 


Meals requiring one hour or more 


Four or more time-consuming dishes plus any number 


of already prepared or quickly prepared foods. 
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sized portions. Or freeze individual portions 

on a cooky sheet and wrap individually after 

freezing. 

Freeze casseroles in shallow layers and in con- 

tainers 114-inch to 2-inches deep (5). To save 

on containers, freeze the product unwrapped, 
unmold as for a gelatin mold, wrap, and store. 

When needed, remove the wrap and return the 

food to the original containers and bake. This 

process is easier than lining the container before 
filling. 

Keep a PASTRY BANK (6)—that is, prepare pastry 

in quantity, roll it into sheets, then treat it in 

any of the following ways: 

Stack on a cooky sheet or cardboard, separat- 
ing each layer with a double thickness of cello- 
phane or waxed paper; wrap in polyethylene or 
in foil. Small clothespins will make closures that 
are easily opened and closed. Remove sheets as 
needed and thaw 10 to 15 minutes. Shape and 
bake. 

Shape the sheets into pie pans and _ stack, 
separated by one thickness of cellophane or 
waxed paper. To minimize air spaces and protect 
the pastry, place an empty pie pan inside the top 
shell. Wrap in polyethylene or foil. Bake with- 
out thawing. 

Bake the pie shells before freezing. Package 
individually in polyethylene bags or foil. Use 
with or without thawing. 

Though pastry shaped into the pans is more 
nearly ready to use, pastry frozen in flat sheets 
takes up less freezer space. Frozen baked pastry 
is ready for immediate use for chiffon pies or 
baked Alaskas, or to fill with cream fillings. 

© Freeze cake batter in the baking pans (5). When 
needed, bake at the usual temperature, but add 

5 to 10 minutes to the baking time. 

Home-prepared convenience foods require time 
for preparation. 

Time not associated with a meal seems to be 
the preferred time for preparation of convenience 
foods (5). 
© Time pressures are at a minimum. There are 

few deadlines to meet, and all foods do not have 

to be ready to serve at once. 

© Foods available at bargain prices may be pur 
chased in quantity and used in several different 
dishes. 

© There is time to try new and different recipes 
and complicated and time-consuming dishes. 

© Items needed for several recipes, such as browned 
onions or cream sauce, may be prepared all at 
once. 
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Quantity production in the home is not generally 
a practical way of obtaining convenience foods 
because equipment is not large enough or there 
is not enough of it, some foods change in quality 
when prepared in large quantities, and variety is 
more important than quantity. Doubling—at most 
quadrupling—is sufficient. Exceptions may be found 
among those foods which have long cooking 
periods, may be served frequently, are easy to pre- 
pare in quantity, and are unaffected by small 
changes in proportions. Stews, chili, meat sauces, 
and biscuit and pie crust mixes are examples. 








Convenience Foods May Add Interest to Meals 








With convenience foods it is possible to: 

® introduce a gourmet touch 
Many famous restaurants are now packaging 
their house specialties for take out. Also, some 
partially or fully prepared foreign foods are 
on the market. 

© widen menu possibilities 
Most convenience foods are available the year 
round and it is possible to combine some foods 
that are in season and abundant with some 
out-of-season foods; home-prepared and highly 
serviced items may be combined leaving time 
for family favorites, such as hot muffins or 
homemade ice cream. 

© improve on the home product 
Home-prepared starch-thickened products such 
as casseroles and two-crust fruit pies cannot 
be freezer-stored without some separation and 
“curdling.” Manufacturers use a modified 
waxy-maize which thickens but does not gel 
nor does it separate when frozen. It is not yet 
available on the retail market. 





Convenience Foods May or May Not Save Money 








At current prices, 19 cents per day would provide 
the nutrients and calories that any one of us needs 
to live (7). 

We could manage by purchasing for each of 
us: 

12 oz. dried skim milk powder 

LY, lb. enriched flour 

4 lb. sweet potatoes 1% cents 

4 lb. cabbage 2% cents 
These foods would supply approximately 2400 
calories and all the vitamins and minerals now 
known to be necessary—but we wouldn't like the 


5 cents 
10 cents 
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diet. It is unpalatable and monotonous, has little 
bulk, and we would be hungry most of the time. 
The difference between 19 cents and whatever we 
spend per person per day goes to put food into a 
form which we will eat and which will satisfy 
hunger. 

Meals from convenience foods may cost less or 
they may cost up to one-third more per serving 
than do meals made from unserviced items (1, 8, 3). 
For making decisions, costs must be compared on 
a common base. Cost per serving is the most 
informative base. Whether or not an individual 
convenience food will cost more or less than its 
unserviced counterpart depends on many things: 
© cost of the ingredients and of the equipment and 

labor involved in getting it into its market form. 

For example: 

ITALIAN DRESSING, per cup 

BEING DID sectccisccsecscininveccscenseancenienstsnestnasccouvecesce 

Envelopes of spices plus oil and vinegar .. 

Ready-to-serve 


BREAD, per pound 
Loaves (Italian, whole wheat, white, raisin )...... . 24 to .29 
Rolls (hamburger, English muffins, refrigerator 

biscuits, cinnamon bums) ...........ccsscecceceeeeeeeeee 40 to .47 
I BE CE TE a eecesincseninnnvcileariticecshisiteiies .74 to .84 


perishability, bulk, and cost of shipping and 

handling. For example: 
SPINACH, per serving 

Frozen 

i iciceiielea dled - 

ET ne WISE Sere ne er aeRO tr ne 
ORANGE JUICE, per serving (14 c.) 

Canned 

Frozen .... 

Carton . 

Fresh 


kind of packaging used 


TEA, per cup 
Instant .... 


CORNBREAD, per serving 
Mix only 
Mix with pliofilm bag and 

silicone treated baking pan ................. 


seasonality of the product in relation to date of 


purchase: 
April May June 
Strawberries, fresh 
per pint (two and 
one-half 4% cup 
servings ) 
Strawberries, frozen 
per 10 oz. pack- 
age (two and 
one-half % cup 
servings ) 


$0.446 $0.323 $0.351 
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Differences must be considered in relation to 
the amounts of each item used. A $1.91 difference 
between the cost of one pound of instant tea and 
a pound of tea bags might be far less important 
than a difference of 24 cents between a quart of 
canned orange juice and a quart of freshly squeezed 
juice. One may use only one pound of tea a year 
and the orange juice every morning. Quality and 
preference differences must be considered also. 
One may be able to afford the difference and want 
the fresh juice enough to pay for it. 

Comparisons of time and money costs of cakes 
made from mixes and from recipes are of special 
interest. The best way to know whether a mix 
cake will cost more or less than a recipe cake is to 
compare the local prices of the ingredients for the 
recipe cake with that of the mix in question, in- 
cluding the cost of any ingredients added to the 
mix. Baking times and temperatures are too similar 
for baking costs to be of concern. Weigh the com- 
pleted cakes before icing and compare the cost per 
pound. 

In one such study, the average money cost of 
mix cakes was 3 cents less per cake than the aver- 
age cost of cakes made from home recipes, but on 
a cost per ounce basis there was no difference 
(1, 9). In general, mix cakes expanded more dur- 


ing baking than did recipe cakes. There was little 
variation between brands except for color and 
flavor. 





Convenience Foods May Be Equal to Unserviced 
Foods in Nutritive Values 











For most convenience foods, the Federal Food 
and Drug Administration and the manufacturer are 
charged with problems of safety. Nutritive values 
change with the recipe used—how much chicken 
is in the chicken pies, cheese in the macaroni and 
cheese, bananas in the banana nut bread, and so on. 

Most convenience foods are made from ingredi- 
ents similar to those used for the home-prepared 
product. Only the proportion of the ingredients 
changes. High-priced items may be present in 
small amounts. For mixed foods, where no stand- 
ards have been established, labels must list the 
ingredients in order from most to least (10). For 
example, on the labels for 8-ounce chicken pies, 
“chicken meat” appears in second or third place 
in the list of ingredients. “Chicken stock” and 
“chicken skin” generally precede it. Each pie con- 
tains only 14% ounces of chicken—half of one aver- 
age serving of cooked meat. 


CONVENIENCE FOODS 





Convenience Foods Do Not Eliminate the Cook 











Basic proportions are taken care of, but basic 
skills are still needed for meat and vegetable cook- 
ing, for handling of pastry, yeast dough, and special 
cakes, and for decorating and garnishing. Since 
commercial convenience foods are mass produced 
they tend to taste the same wherever found. To 
avoid monotony and repetition, it is necessary to 
know how to put these foods together in new ways. 
We need to know how to make new flavor addi- 
tions and combinations. Partially prepared foods 
or those consisting of one menu item lend them- 
selves to the greatest number of combinations. 


Method of Presentation 


Home economists are helping to fit mass-produced 
items into family meals. In colleges, they are con- 
cerned with principles of management and of food 
preparation for family meals. Those employed by 
food companies, equipment manufacturers, utilities, 
newspapers, magazines, radio, and TV provide a 
wealth of information to help add a personal touch 
and to find new ways to use convenience foods. 

Illustrated lectures provide one way to present 
the management aspects. Foods, whole meals, and 
containers with labels intact can be used to illus- 
trate the various principles. 

One such lecture presented at Cornell University 
featured two attractive place settings of the same 
menu, one version made from highly serviced foods 
and the other from foods as unserviced as the 
market afforded. The menu was: 


Haddock in Sauce 
Frenched Green Beans with Toasted Almonds 
Tossed Green Salad with Grapefruit Sections 
and Italian Dressing 
Biscuits Butter 
Lemon Sponge Pudding with Whipped Cream 
Coffee Milk 


The meal from convenience foods included: 
“Haddock for Two in Sauce” which was steamed 
without other preparation, salad greens purchased 
ready for use, canned grapefruit sections, com- 
mercial dressing, frozen julienne beans, already- 
slivered almonds, refrigerator buttermilk biscuits, 
package mix and pressurized cream for the pud- 
ding, and instant coffee and fresh milk. 

The meal featuring home-prepared foods in- 
cluded: frozen haddock purchased at the meat 
counter; a sauce for which we made a white sauce, 
grated cheese, and squeezed lemon juice; a variety 
of salad greens washed and prepared at home; 
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freshly sectioned grapefruit; biscuits, salad dress- 
ing, and pudding from individual ingredients; 
whipped cream; percolated coffee; and fresh milk. 

The menu from serviced foods cost approximately 
one-tenth more per serving, chiefly due to the fish 
(see tables 2 and 3). All other items were similar 
in cost, differing no more than 2 cents per serving, 
whether purchased as a convenience food or pre- 
pared at home. These results are in line with those 
found elsewhere and continue to indicate that cost 
per serving differences are not large. However, 
convenience foods purchased frequently and in 
appreciable quantities may greatly influence the 


size of the food bill. 


TABLE 2 
Cost of one serving of a menu a from serviced 
J 


and unserviced foods 





costs 
MENU ITEMS - — —— a 


Serviced Foods | Unserviced Foods 


$0.40 


Haddock in sauce 
Haddock 0.18 
White sauce 05 
Cheese ; 

Frenched green beans with 
toasted almonds 
Beans 
Almonds 

Tossed salad 
Greens 
Grapefruit sections 
Italian dressing 

Biscuits and butter 
Biscuits 
Butter... 

Lemon sponge pudding 
Puddi 
Whipped cream 

Coffee , , : 

Milk i F .06 

Total $0.78 





TABLE 3 


Summary of costs of meals for 1 day using serviced 
and unserviced foods (family of 4) 





ITEM SERVICED FOODS UNSERVICED FooDs 


Time costs hours 
Preparation ; | 1.75 
Clean-up 8 . 66 

Money costs dollars 
Food 3.44 3.12 
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Baking temperatures were lower and baking 
times longer for the home-prepared meal. This 
allowed time for planning as the work progressed, 
but there were no rest periods (see table 3). 

Baking temperatures were higher and cooking 
times shorter for the meal from convenience foods 
so that preplanning was necessary and timing was 
critical. Three different baking temperatures were 
needed, and it was necessary to make some com- 
promises. There were many short waits, too short 
to start anything else. 

Both meals were highly acceptable. The two fish 
dishes were quite unalike. The home-prepared 
pudding cake was preferred for its more natural 
lemon flavor and its texture. 


Summary 


The steps in management are essential for best use 
of convenience foods. In formal teaching, emphasis 
must be on appraising all alternatives with respect to 
nutritional value, acceptability, and expenditures of 
time, energy, knowledge, money, and equipment. In 
the practical situation, the final decision must be made 
in light of individual circumstances. 
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Don’t Forget 


Be sure to bring your AHEA membership card to the annual meeting 
in Cleveland—and save money. The registration fee is less for members. 





AHEA Public Relations and Communications Committee 


What can you do to bring the story of home economics to an ever-increasing audience? 

How many groups in your community have ever had a program on home economics? Have they ever 
had a chance to know that there is more than stitchin’ and stewin’ to the community work that home 
economics does? Have you done anything about this? 


Below are groups within the average community that might like a program: 


Churches and church groups A.A.U.W. 4-H and FHA Clubs 

Chamber of Commerce League of Women Voters Farm organizations (adult) 

Women’s clubs and civic clubs Y.W.C.A., Y.M.C.A., Y.W.H.A., Extension programs 

Business and trade organizations Y.M.H.A. Adult education classes 

Youth organizations Schools and colleges; alumni groups Special programs sponsored by news- 
Industrial and business firms Professional groups papers (such as homemaking courses ) 
PTA Community organizations Women’s auxiliaries of various groups 


Once you know how you can best tell the story, the best and speediest way to learn the program pol- 
icies of a particular organization is to go right to the top—to the president, program chairman, or to any 
other official who can speak with authority. 

Adapt the topic and approach to the special audience involved. The program you present should at all 
times be the very best you can find. A program of this kind might include a spee ch, pageants and drama- 
tizations, films, slides, demonstrations, and exhibits. 

Make the speech direct, simple, and clear. Explain, simply and straightforwardly, just what the pro- 
fession is and what it contributes to the well-being and advancement of society. A vast number of men 
and women outside the profession are not aware that our profession is important to the community and 
that home economics education should be fostered. Speeches about home economics, its various aspects, 
services, achievements, and goals, can be one of the most effective means of telling this story. Visual aids 
and specific community illustrations can show the audience how our objectives are related to theirs. 

Regardless of what tool you use to sell home economics, make sure that you know all the rules and 
play them to the fullest. “Always leave them asking for more!” 

Most community organizations plan their programs in the early summer months. Now is the time to 
get in touch with them. 





Influence of Goals on Family Financial Management’ 


HIS is a case study of the goals of two 

Illinois farm families and the decisions made 
and practices followed in attempting to achieve 
those goals in the 23 years from 1933 to 1955. In 
1933, one of these families had been married seven 
years and the other nine, and each had two young 
children. In 1935, both husbands operated farms 
partly owned and partly rented. The Smiths oper- 
ated over twice as much land as the Greens but 
only about one-half was tillable, so that the total 
value of the land was not very different. Both 
families inherited part and bought part of the land 
they owned when prices of land were relatively 
low. Both wives had a college education. 

The goals of the two families were quite similar. 
Each family wanted to acquire a farm large enough 
to provide an adequate income for the family; each 
family wanted to be able to offer its children a 
college education and help them get established 
in farming (if they so desired) or in some other 
occupation. However, the goals of the two families 
with respect to financial security were quite differ- 
ent. Because Mrs. Green had moved more than 
20 times before her marriage, it was extremely im- 
portant to this family that cash assets be acquired 
and the farm be owned outright so that the fear 
of being dispossessed could be removed entirely. 
As a result of this emphasis on farm and other asset 
ownership, the Greens made very little use of 
credit; they firmly believed that the money must 


‘Full title: A Case Study of the Influence of Goals on 
the Financial Management of Two Farm Families, 1933- 
1955. 

The families were selected from among many Illinois 
families who record their income and farm and living expen- 
ditures in a family account book each year and submit it to 
the University at the end of the year for summary and 
analysis. The names are fictitious. 

This study is a contribution from the Illinois Agricultural 
Experiment Station as collaborator under North Central 
Region Cooperative Research Project entitled “Consumption 
Studies in Rural Families.” 


Ruth Crawford Freeman and Jean M. Due 


Mrs. Freeman is a former family economics 
specialist and Dr. Due is a research associate in 
family economics in the department of home 
economics at the University of Illinois College of 
Agriculture. This project was initiated, the families 
were selected, and much of the research was done 
by Professor Freeman before her retirement in 
1958. Dr. Due completed the study. 


be available before it was spent. The only credit 
they used during the 23 years was for the purchase 
of land in 1935 when $750 was borrowed on a life 
insurance policy. This was repaid in a few years. 
Even when the oil truck delivered gasoline, the 
driver received his payment before he left the 
yard. The Greens were willing to forego modern 
conveniences in their home in order to achieve 
their goal of farm ownership. 

In contrast, the Smiths used considerable credit, 
both long term to buy land and intermediate for 
expanding and operating the farm business. The 
money was used for productive purposes and was 
obtained at relatively low rates of interest. How- 
ever, they paid out almost $6,000 in interest over 
the 23 year period while the Greens paid only $27 
The Smiths enjoyed more modern conveniences in 
their home over the entire period. 

The other predominately different goal of the 
Smiths was a major emphasis on financial protec- 
tion for the family in case of death or complete 
disability of the husband. As a result of the im- 
portance of this goal to the Smiths, the family 
carried an unusually large amount of life insurance 
which absorbed a large part of the annual income. 
Consequently, their savings were in a relatively 
non-liquid form and, as prices rose and many other 
assets increased in value rapidly following the war 
and postwar years, the Smiths’ major asset did 
not appreciate in proportion. 

Let's get acquainted with the two families in 
order to be more familiar with their situation and 
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goals in 1933 and to evaluate more satisfactorily 
the importance of goals, decisions, and economic 
conditions in family financial management. 


Meet the Families 


The Sam Green family had been married seven 
years in 1933 and had two children, a boy three, 
and a girl two years of age. They lived on a 120- 
acre farm owned by the husband’s father with 
whom the husband had started in partnership as 
soon as he graduated from high school. He con- 
tinued this partnership after his marriage in 1925 
to a local school teacher, a college graduate. In 
1935 he inherited 20 acres from his mother’s 
estate and purchased 40 acres for $750. In 1940 
the Greens were able to purchase an additional 15 
acres for $240. Thus in 1941 Sam Green farmed 
155 acres, 80 acres of which were rented and 75 
owned. 

In 1933 the Greens lived in an eight-room frame 
house in which the space was ample but the house 
was in poor condition with few conveniences. Kero- 
sene lights, coal and wood stoves, outdoor toilet, 
and a well nearly 100 feet from the house were the 
facilities. As savings were acquired improvements 
were made, so that by 1956 the house was in good 
repair. Electricity was installed in 1941 and hot 
and cold running water with bathroom facilities 
in 1947. A central heating plant was installed in 
1956. 

The Greens’ daughter was married after one year 
of college. She and her husband were given more 
than $20,000 to help purchase a farm near her 
parents. The son left high school before gradua- 
tion to start farming with his father. However, the 
parents adjusted their goal of a college education 
for both children to that of helping the son and 
daughter get established in occupations. The son 
and his wife rent 80 acres adjoining the home farm 
from an uncle. The parents have spent $8,000 to 
purchase and remodel a house for the son. Father 
and son operate the farm together in a partnership 
agreement in which equipment furnished by the 
father and the amount of labor to be furnished 
by the son are specified. The parents hope to be 
able to help the children equally in their farming 
enterprises. 

In 1933 Preston and Jane Smith had been mar- 
ried nine years and had two sons five and two years 
of age. They lived on a 264-acre farm of which 
nearly one-third was timberland, 88 acres was 
rented from the father’s brother, and the rest 
owned. The Smiths met and fell in love in college, 
where they both graduated the same year. They 
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were married in 1923, when the husband was work- 
ing on his master’s degree, after which they re- 
turned to farm in partnership with the husband's 
father. They inherited 88 acres in 1929 when Pres- 
ton’s father died, and purchased 88 acres the next 
year, assuming a $10,000 mortgage. The other 88 
acres which they rented then and still do belongs 
to the father’s brother. The rental basis used by 
Preston Smith’s father is continued on this 88 acres, 
so that Preston Smith operates the 264 acres very 
much like an owner. 

The seven-room frame house in which they lived 
had a home electric plant, a pipeless furnace, and 
a pump in the kitchen in 1933. By 1940, a hot air 
furnace with stoker, hot and cold running water, 
and electricity made the sixty-year old frame house 
“modern.” It was much more re to the 
Smiths that they have comfortable living conditions 
and adequate insurance protection in the early 
years than that they acquire significant amounts of 
savings. One son started college in 1949, but left 
the following year when his brother began, to 
earn money to get married. He tried farming with 
his father and living in a rented house in town, 
but the arrangement did not prove satisfactory and 
he took a job in a large town about 80 miles from 
home. This son has continued in a non-farm occu- 
pation in which he has done very well. The other 
boy graduated from a university in 1954 and took 
a job in his own field of specialization. Since that 
time he has returned to farm with his father, the 
volume of farm business having been increased by 
the expansion of the dairy enterprise. 

For many years Preston Smith acquired a signifi- 
cant amount of off-farm income from his work with 
the farm organizations with which he was associ- 
ated. This employment accounts in part for the 
more frequent automobile purchases of the Smiths. 


The Economic Period 

Before an appraisal of the managerial practices 
of the two families is made two or three items 
should be stressed. First, it is important to remem- 
ber the economic conditions under which the goals 
of these two families were established and carried 
out. The comparison begins in 1933 at the depth 
of the economic depression which swept the United 
States and the world; it was a period of mass 
unemployment, of low incomes, of insufficient food, 
clothing, housing, and medical care for many 
people, of tremendous insecurity regarding the 
future, of loss of farms and homes of many farm 
families. Under these circumstances, it is very 
understandable that each of these families put 
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the major emphasis on security for their own 
family. 

Then came World War II with its tremendous 
changes. Prices and incomes rose rapidly, under 
employment gave way to full employment, and 
prosperity reigned, though with scarcities of labor- 
saving equipment, labor, and other items. 

The postwar prosperity brought its own adjust- 
ments especially difficult for the farm sector of 
the economy. Production was maintained at the 
war-time level but demand fell off sharply after 
the European recovery. As a result, prices of 
agricultural products have declined but costs of 
farm equipment and operation have continued 
upward. The effects of this cost-price squeeze have 
become even more pressing since this study was 
terminated in 1955. 


Management Practices 


Second, one should remember that these data 
are useful for comparative purposes and as guides 
to other families in making their decisions, rather 
than as a basis on which to pass judgment regard- 
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ing “good” or “bad” financial management. There 
are so many variables in each family situation that 
it is virtually impossible to use the data for other 
than case study purposes. In a business enterprise, 
one can judge the success of the enterprise by the 
profit and loss statement at the end of the period. 
No such simple yardstick can show how well 
families have managed. One family may have had 
high savings and/or high living expenditures but 
may not have achieved the goals it sought. The 
satisfactions of families differ so greatly that it is 
impossible to say that one family has achieved 
“good” money management when it saved 20 per 
cent of its income (or 15 or 50 per cent). 

However, there are two principles which can be 
applied in judging family finances: 

1. The marginal utility principle—Families will 
allocate income to a given purpose so long as the 
satisfaction received from that expenditure is 
greater than satisfactions received from other uses 
of the income. Once greater satisfaction can be 
derived from some other use of the money, expen- 
ditures will be shifted to that new purpose. This 


TABLE | 


Comparison of two farm families’ cash outlay with the average of the whole group* 
from 1933 to 1955 





1933-1941 PREWAR YEARS 


CASH OUTLAY Average | Average 
f 


oO 
Greens Whole 
Group 
for 
4 Years 


Average cash outlay 


$1,663 $2,103 $1,686 | $4,601 
Savings | 
Life insurance $ 125)% 294/% 153]% 177 
Savings bonds 0 0 0 714 
Other savings 154 | 43 667 704 
Net principal payments 200 | 139 13 751 
Total savings 479|% 476|)% 833] $2,346 
Interest payments 100 187 
Income tax 0 0 


Family living expenditures 
Food 218 379 151 
Household operation 139 | 269 4 223 
Housing 61 175 97 140 
Furnishings and equipment 96 115 103 132 
Clothing 145 145 100 247 
Personal care 34 20 14 68 
Transportation 142 153 113 111 
Medical care 71| 58 40 146 
Recreation 37 | 46 22 50 
Education : 66 32 19 SS 

Church and gifts 75| 48 97| 196 

= = Z| . 
$1,084 | $1,440/% 850] $1,763 


Total living expenditures 








1942-1945 WAR YEARS 


Smiths 


$3,740 | $5,474 | $5,922 | $4,547 | $6,062 | $5,593 | $5, 163 | $6,511 
e a iceaiien ] ; ‘eek 


1949-1955—LaATER 7 
POSTWAR YEARS 


1946-1948—First 3 
POSTWAR YEARS 


Average | 


o o | 
Greens Whole | Smiths | Greens Whole | Smiths 
Group Group | 
for for | | 
3 Years 7 Years | 


~ } - ' _ . } 


Greens 


—_— 


$ 521/$ 102/$ 244/81,120/8 101/% 266) $1,159/$ 138 


572| 2,464] 262 0; 125 " oe 
172| '845] 1,096,  s6| 1,143] 97) 181) 2,549 
1] ‘soz| 176} ' of 411| 798 0 





4 ———__— 


} ai a i- [— 
21 | $3,412 | $2, 104 | $1,382 | $1,369 | $1,584 | $2,063 | $2,687 
_ j | } 





0 83 25 | 0} 114! 592} 0 
405} 715) 486) 1,217] 462) 157) 778 
| ; | 
263} 523) 684) 400 5; 605| 442 
155} 292) 380) 240 270| 357 
46] 271; 106) 606 186| 135 
115} 329) 139) 365 141| 140 
$31} 354) 268) 463 163; 230 
64 99 42) 341 14; 101 
57| 288; 623/ 194] 401; 415| 189 
107 198; 142| 174] 265! 307) 115 
43} 149, 34| 145] I8@| 4@| 114 
39 59] 134) 104; 249] 148 43 37 
s2| 327] 383| 182 209| 444/ 165 | 1, 186 


| 





$1,655 | $1,567 | $3,020 $2,704 | $3,476 $3, 433 








$2,351 | 88,046 





* Source—see footnote 2. 
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principle explains family spending patterns but is 
not of much help in guiding the individual family 
in planning adequate family finance. 

2. In order for a family to derive the maximum 
satisfaction from a given income, it must decide 
what it wants most to achieve and then allocate 
its resources in an attempt to achieve those desired 
goals. 

Therefore, families achieve “good” money man- 
agement when they achieve their goals, regardless 
of other persons’ attitudes about the importance of 
these goals. Both the Smiths and the Greens have 
achieved their goals. The differences in the goals 
and the manner in which they were achieved make 
these two families interesting for purposes of dis- 
cussion. With this in mind, let us return to a 
comparison of the Smiths’ and the Greens’ financial 
management patterns. 


Comparison of Patterns 


A comparison of amounts spent for categories 
of family living expenditures and savings of these 
two families with the average of the whole group 
for the period 1933-1955 is shown in table 1.’ 

The high priority which the Smiths put on life 
insurance protection is readily apparent from table 1 
when a comparison is made with the group average. 
Even in 1933 the Smiths’ life insurance premium of 
$267 amounted to 35 per cent of their total family 
living costs. On the average, the Smiths allocated 
10 per cent of their total cash income to life insur- 
ance premiums. In contrast, the Greens’ premium 
in 1933 was $172—also one-third of their consump- 
tion expenditures. But over the 23-year period life 
insurance premiums amounted to only 2 per cent 
of the Greens’ total cash income. The Greens’ major 
non-farm savings were in the form of postal savings 
and savings bonds. Each of these types of non- 
farm savings fulfilled the families’ goals but did not 
appreciate rapidly in the postwar period. (See 
table 2.) 

When the total cash income and outlays for 
major types of expenditures are summed for the 
23-year period, it is noted that the two families 
spent almost the same total dollar amounts for 


? The group averages were derived from family account 
book data sent in by Illinois farm families participating 
in this project. The data represented here have been 
obtained from: Spending and Savings Patterns of Illinois 
Farm Families from 1933-1950 by Ruth Crawford Freeman, 
University of Illinois Agricultural Experiment Station Bul- 
letin 592, 1955, 46 pp., and A Guide in Making Decisions 
in Family Financial Planning, 1955 by Ruth Crawford 
Freeman, University of Illinois Extension Service in Agri- 
culture and Home Economics, HEE 3655, 27 pp. 
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family living expenditures. However, the Greens 
allocated a larger percentage of their total income 
to savings (including life insurance) and income 
tax payments and a smaller percentage to family 
living expenditures than did the Smiths. The 
percentage allocated to farm expenses was almost 
identical for the two families. 

The net worth of the Smiths increased from 
$17,000 in 1937 to $120,000 in 1956, while the net 
worth of the Greens increased from $15,000 in 1937 
to $103,000 in 1956 exclusive of the gift of $15,000 
received and the $20,000 given to their daughter. 
It is impossible to state how much of the increase 
in net worth is a real increase in assets held and 
how much is due to appreciation in value of assets 
held. Obviously during this 23-year period, a good 
deal of appreciation in value of farm assets did 
occur. 


Summary 


This case study of two farm families from 1933 
to 1955 presents the goals, managerial practices, 
and decisions made in carrying out these goals 
for this 23-year period. In many instances, the 
goals of the two families were similar, namely to 
be able to operate a family farm, to provide a good 
education for their families, and to help the chil- 
dren get established in farming or some other 
occupation. Each of the families had some very 
important differences in the goals which they 
wished to attain. The Greens felt that it was ex- 
tremely important for them to remain on their 
present farm, and in order to make certain that 
this important asset would not be lost to them, 
they operated almost entirely on a cash basis with 
very little use of credit. The Greens’ savings were 
invested primarily in the farm, postal savings, and 


TABLE 2 


Outlay of the two families over the 23-year period* 





CASH OUTLAY SMI ;HS GREENS 


Life insurance , 200 10| 8 3,000 
Other savings 13, 600 3 41,000 
Interest 5,800 ‘ 27 
Income tax 3,600 11,000 
Family living costs 44,100 2 45,700 
Farm operating and capital 


purchases 84,700 | 51 100, 27 


Total cash income $168,000 | 100 | $201,000 | 100 





* Expenditure totals are rounded. The Smiths’ farm expenses 
were obtained by subtracting known outlays from total cash 
income as their farm expenses were not in the University files. 
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savings bonds, and in farm and home improve- 
ments. 

The Smiths felt that it was important to live 
comfortably during the entire period. Hence, family 
living expenditures were higher than the Greens’ 
during the earlier part of the period, although they 
amounted to almost the same total for the 23 years. 
The Smiths improved their house at a much earlier 
date and enjoyed the conveniences and facilities 
over the entire period. It was extremely important 
to the Smiths that a large amount of life insurance 
be carried so that the family would be provided for 
if anything happened to the breadwinner. There- 
fore, they allocated a much higher percentage of 
their income to life insurance premiums than the 
group average or the Greens’. 

From the data available, it is evident that the 
Greens earned a greater total income over the 
23-year period than did the Smiths and allocated a 
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smaller percentage of that income to family living 
expenditures and interest payments, leaving a 
greater relative percentage for savings and income 
tax payments. The Smiths spent a larger per- 
centage of their income on consumption expendi- 
tures and interest payments and a relatively smaller 
percentage on non-farm savings and income taxes. 

This case study provides an interesting example 
of the importance of family goals in the allocation 
of income over an important period of the marriage 
cycle, but this is only one of the many variables 
which influence the managerial practices of families. 
The importance of the economic and social condi- 
tions under which and through which the goals and 
managerial practices were formed must not be 
overlooked. Also financial security for these two 
families was found to be related to the situation 
of their children, which requires planning for more 
than one generation. 


Alumnae Groups to Meet in Cleveland 


The following alumnae groups will hold open house programs as a part of 
the evening plans for the opening day of the AHEA annual meeting in Cleve- 
land, June 27. For program details, see pages 437 to 441. 


8 p.m. to 10 p.m. (unless otherwise stated ) 


University of Chicago 
English Room, Pick-Carter Hotel, 7:30 p.m. 
University of Cincinnati 
Parlor H, Statler-Hilton Hotel, 7 p.m. to 
8 p.m. 
Drexel Institute of Technology 
Parlor D, Statler-Hilton Hotel, 9:30 p.m 
University of Illinois 
Club Room 345, Statler-Hilton Hotel, 7:30 
p-m. to 9:30 p.m. 
lowa State University 
Pine Room, Statler-Hilton Hotel 
Kansas State University 
Private Dining Room 3, Statler-Hilton 
Hotel, 8:45 p.m 
Kent State University 
Suite 348, Pick-Carter Hotel 
Michigan State University 
Parlor B, Statler-Hilton Hotel, 8:30 p.m 
University of Minnesota 
Harvest Room, Pick-Carter Hotel, 8:30 p-m. 
to 9:30 p.m. 
University of Missouri 
El Rancho Room, Pick-Carter Hotel, 8:30 
p-m 
University of Nebraska 
Spanish Room, Pick-Carter Hotel 
New York State College of Home Eco- 
nomics (Cornell) 
Private Dining Room 1, Statler-Hilton 
Hotel, 9 p.m. to 11 p.m. 


Notre Dame College 
Tavern Room, Statler-Hilton Hotel, 8 p.m. 
Ohio University 
Parlor E, Statler-Hilton Hotel, after 8:30 
p.m. 
Ohio Wesleyan University 
Parlor M, Statler-Hilton Hotel 
Oklahoma State University 
Parlor A, Statler-Hilton Hotel, 8:30 p-m. 
University of Oklahoma 
Consolidating reception with other 
Oklahoma colleges and universities 
Oregon State College 
Private Dining Room 2, Statler-Hilton 
Hotel, 8 p.m. 
Pennsylvania State University 
Embassy Room, Pick-Carter Hote! 
Purdue University 
Parlor C, Statler-Hilton Hotel 
University of Rhode Island 
Parlor G, Statler-Hilton Hotel, 8 p.m. to 
9 p.m. 
St. Lovis University 
Club Room 341, Statler-Hilton Hotel 
West Virginia University 
Parlor F, Statler-Hilten Hotel, 9 p.m. to 
10:30 p.m. 
Western Reserve University 
Parlor L, Statler-Hilton Hotel, 8:30 p.m. 
University of Wisconsin 
Aviation Room, Pick-Carter Hotel 





Fiber Effect on Resin-treated Cotton Sheeting’ 


OMPETITION from textiles which possess in- 

herent “minimum care” properties has stimu- 
lated the development of cotton fabrics having 
comparable characteristics. Application of resin 
treatment was found to effect improved perform- 
ance, and these treated cotton fabrics were des- 
ignated “wash-wear.” However, such treatment 
reduced functionally important properties of the 
fabric. 

This study was developed to investigate the 
relationship of certain fiber properties—strength, 
elongation, and crystallinity—to the laboratory per- 
formance of sheeting fabric before and after treat- 
ment with a resin commonly used to impart 
“wash-wear” characteristics to cotton fabrics. 

The fiber properties, strength and elongation, 
were chosen for study because “wash-wear” treat- 
ments are known to produce effects in the fiber 
which are evidenced in the fabric as strength losses. 
Fiber crystallinity was included because it is 
thought to be a measure of potential chemical 


' This study on “Performance of Resin-treated Sheeting 
Fabric of High- and Low-elongation Cottons” was developed 
at Louisiana State University as an adjunct to textile re- 
search initiated by states of the Southern Region to study 
the relationship of selected fiber properties (using the 
property of elongation as the variable) to quality and in- 
use performance of sheeting fabric. 

This article is a contribution from the Louisiana Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station and Department of Home 
Economics, Louisiana State University and Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

* The author wishes to thank J. David Reid, Russell M. 
H. Kullman, and others for making possible the treatment 
of fabric in the laboratories of the Chemical Finishing 
Division, SURDD, USDA, New Orleans, Louisiana, and 
personnel of the Harry D. Wilson Laboratories, Louisiana 
State University, for making nitrogen determinations. 


Martha Combs Jenkins? 


Mrs. Jenkins is an instructor in the department of 
home economics at Louisiana State University and 
Agricultural and Mechanical College. She con- 
ducted this study for her master’s thesis with the 
assistance and supervision of Lucille Finley, assist- 
ant professor, and Mrs. Lorraine Phillips, instruc- 
tor in the department. 


reactivity and thus might be a factor in relative 
resin up-take. 

The laboratory tests for tear strength, tensile 
strength, elongation, and crease recovery were used 
in evaluating performance of fabric relative to 
serviceability. Specific objectives were: 
1.To determine any differences, as evidenced by 

laboratory tests, in fabric made from cottons 

having high and low elongation in the fiber stage, 
both between and within treatments, which 
might be due to inherent fiber properties. 

2.To correlate findings of fabric measurements 
with properties of strength, elongation, and 
crystallinity of raw cotton fiber. 


Procedure 


Sample. The four fabrics used in the present 
investigation were available from another research 
study as indicated by footnote 1. These fabrics 
were manufactured from four raw cottons indi- 
vidually selected and matched for close similarity 
in all fiber properties except the property of elonga- 
tion. Two of these cottons were selected and 
paired for low elongation and two for high elonga- 
tion. One bale of each cotton was spun into yarn 
and woven into sheeting fabric-Type 140 carded 
muslin, 4.6 ounces per square yard and 69 x 75 
thread count per unit inch after finishing. 
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A resin treatment, dimethylol ethyleneurea, was 
applied to the fabric from designated areas of each 
sheet which had been desized using an enzyme. 
Comparable areas, given identical treatment except 
that distilled water was used instead of resin 
solution, were kept as controls. Water-cured and 
resin-treated areas were paired so that laboratory 
tests could be made on identical warp and filling 
with and without resin treatment. 

Test methods. Fiber strength-elongation was de- 
termined by Stelometer and fabric samples for 
" testing tear strength (Elmendorf); tensile strength- 
elongation (Scott, model DH) and crease recovery 
(Monsanto) were prepared, conditioned, and tested 
according to specifications of ASTM D-13. Analyses 
of nitrogen content (Kjeldahl), made on the treated 
fabric, were used in determining per cent resin 
pick-up. 

The iodine adsorption test, as modified by Hessler 
and Power,* was used to give a measure of crystal- 
linity of the raw cotton fiber. This was an empirical 
method based upon the adsorption of iodine within 
accessible amorphous areas of the cotton fiber. 
Five determinations per cotton were made on 
randomized, hand-blended 0.3 gram fiber samples 
from the original raw cottons. Per cent crystallinity 
was calculated from a quantitative measure of 
iodine adsorbed in amorphous regions of the cotton 
fiber sample under controlled conditions. 


Results 

Data herein presented were based on resin- 
treated and water-cured sheeting fabric manufac- 
tured from four individual cottons.. Certain prop- 
erties of these cottons, in the fiber stage, are given 
in table 1 

Data from laboratory tests for fabric properties 


TABLE | 


Values for strength, elongation, and crystallinity of 
raw cotton fiber for four cottons 


—T 


| | 
cotton | | cotton? | coTTon $ 


| 





FIBER Ph PERTY COTTON 4 


Strength 
grams/tex 

Elongation 
per cent 

Crystallinity 
per cent 


20.10 19.30 18.40 18.60 


6.57 | 6.37 10.10 | 9.93 


| 
| 
91.43 | 90.09 | 89.20 | 84.93 





*L. E. Hesster and R. E. Power. The use of iodine 
adsorption as a measure of cellulose fiber crystallinity. 
Textile Research J. 24 (1954), pp. 822-827. 
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of tensile strength, elongation, tear strength, and 
crease recovery were analyzed using the “f” test 
as a measure of the significance of difference. 
Results of these analyses are given in table 2 

Highly significant differences were evidenced in 
each fabric property due to resin treatment. In- 
creases in “wash-wear” characteristics of the fabric, 
as measured by crease recovery, were accompanied 
by losses in certain functionally important proper- 
ties, including tensile and tear strength and elonga- 
tion. Mean values for laboratory tests on fabric 
with and without resin treatment are shown in 
table 3 

Ail differences in fabric performance due to differ- 
ences in cottons were significant (at the 5 per cent 
level of probability or higher ) except those in fabric 
elongation of warp samples. This lack of signifi- 
cance was thought to be due to tension on warp 
in weaving which may have leveled out existing 
differences. 

No significance was found for differences in 
fabric performance due to variation within cottons 
except for those in the property of tensile strength 
of warp samples. This, too, may have been a result 
of tension on warp yarns in weaving. 

Highly significant differences in fabric elongation 
were noted due to the interaction of differences in 
cottons and resin treatment. Thus, elongation after 
treatment was not relative to that before treatment. 
Cottons initially lower in elongation transmitted 
this property more efficiently. Laboratory measure- 
ments of other fabric properties—tensile and tear 
strength and crease recovery—made after resin 
treatment were relative to measurements made on 


TABLE 2 


Significance of difference for measurements of laboratory 
performance of sheeting fabric made from two high- and two 
low-elongation cottons according to the “F”’ test 





7 
“p’’ VALUES FOR VARIABLES 


FABRIC PROPERTY j 


Replica- Cottons X 


Cc i 
ottens tions | Treatment 


Treatment 


Tensile strength 
Warp. 2056 .3942* | 
Filling 966 .7245* 

Elongation 
Warp. 69.1394* | 1.9112 .0907 
Filling 115.4764* | 3.8353T -1151 

Tear strength | 
Warp. 15109.0045* | 20.4174* . 9294 
Filling. . . 6039.4242* | 45.1541* | 0.0750 

Crease recovery 
Warp. 2003 .3876* 
Filling. | 2603 .0800* 


. 2825* 1.0548 


7.6004* | 
7618 | 1.3052 


4.2230¢ | 


| 12.5237* 
| 12.7723" 


1.5090 
1.0319 


2.2224 
0.8941 


6.0693* .4271 
30.7000* | 2.3300 








* Significant at the 1 per cent level of probability. 
t Significant at the 5 per cent level of probability. 
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the same yarns before treatment. These findings 
indicated that fabric behavior before and after 
resin treatment was a function of the original fiber 
properties of the four cottons studied. 


RESIN-TREATED COTTON SHEETING 
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strength (positively) and with fiber elongation 
(negatively); that fabric elongation was associated 
with fiber strength (negatively) and with fiber 


elongation (positively); and that fabric crease re- 


TABLE 3 


Mean values of laboratory tests of certain fabric properties for water-cured and 
resin-treated fabric in the warp and filling directions* 





TENSILE STRENGTH 
COTTON — 


Treated 


Control 


— — — —} 


pounds pounds | 


| | 
63.22 34.85 


63.92 | 36.25 
60.18 33.21 
65.52 35.56 


74.18 | 40.64 
69.42 | 41.40 
68. 23 36.78 
69.00 38.86 | 
| 


Contest | 2 a - 


per cent 


23.04 | 18.92 | 9.00 
20.67 13.44 | 9.28 


| 

| 

ELONGATION 
_— — 1 _ 

| 


Treated 


TEAR STREN( (H CREASE BECOVERY 
Treated Control Treated 


— —E———E _ 


hundred 


grams 


Control 


hundred | 


grams 


per cent degrees degrees 


13.64 | 9.92 10.70 5.62 129.65 
133 .05 
135.60 


133. 50 


15.97 10.50 10.85 | 5.30 
16.67 10.81 10.42 82 


17.11 10.22 | 10.21 22 


3 @-~) +) 
om =m 


19.22 12.53 | 10.08 
18.55 12.58 | 9.80 


133.70 
133.70 
142.30 
144.95 


SSSe Bees 


Sea3 








* Each value for tensile strength and elongation represents 12 tests, and each value for tear strength and crease recovery represents 20 


tests. 


Highly significant differences in the property of 
crystallinity, as measured by the iodine adsorption 
method, were noted which would indicate possible 
differences in resin pick-up by the four cottons. 
However, analysis of resin pick-up data (shown in 
table 4) revealed no significant differences. Since 
resin pick-up of the four cottons was comparable, 
differences in the laboratory performance of these 
fabrics before and after resin treatment were at- 
tributed primarily to differences in original fiber 
properties. 

The analysis of variance showed significant dif- 
ferences in the laboratory performance of fabric 
which were, in some cases, relative to inherent 
fiber properties. In order to determine the sig- 
nificance of this relationship, simple correlation 
coefficients were calculated. Results of these com- 
putations (shown in table 5) indicated that fabric 
tensile and tear strength were associated with fiber 


TABLE 4 


Mean values for per cent add-on of finishing agent by 
sheeting fabric treated with a “wash-wear’’ resin 





PER CENT RESIN PICK-UP* | Corton I ee 2 
| 


EE Ee = 


coTTon $ tows 4 


Warp 5.46 | 5.06 | 5.88 
Filling 5.63 | 5.23 5.36 
| 





* Calculated as follows: 
% resin pick-up 


&% Nz X molecular wt. dimethylol ethyleneurea 
= Ne — —— — 


molecular weight nitrogen 





covery was associated with fiber strength (nega- 
tively ), with fiber elongation (positively), and with 
fiber crystallinity (negatively). 

To further explicate findings, partial regression 
coefficients were calculated which gave the mag- 
nitude and direction of change in a given fabric 


TABLE 5 


Simple correlation coefficients for certain fiber and 
fabric properties of four cottons 





SIMPLE CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS 


FABRIC PROPERTY 
Fiber 
Crystallinity 


Fiber 
Elongation 


Fiber 
Strength 


Tensile strength 
Warp, control ‘ 22 
Warp, treated i 
Filling, control 
Filling, treated 
Elongation 
Warp, control 
Warp, treated 
Filling, control 
Filling, treated 
Tear strength 
Warp, control 0. 
Warp, treated 0.8: 
Filling, control 0. 
Filling, treated 0.§ 
Crease recovery 
Warp, control —0. 
Warp, treated —0.95* 
Filling, control —0.68 
Filling, treated . —0.86T 





* Exceeds 1 per cent level of significance. 
+ Exceeds 5 per cent level of significance. 
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property (Y) for each unit increase in a given 
fiber property (X,) with other fiber properties 
(X, and X;) held constant. Results of these 
analyses are shown in table 6. 


TABLE 6 


Partial regression coefficients for certain fiber and 
fabric properties of four cottons 





PARTIAL REGRESSION COEFFICIENTS 


FABRIC PROPERTY : 
Fiber Fiber | Fiber 
Crystallinity 


Strength Elongation 





—0.999 
—0.473 
+0 .036 
—0.373 


Warp, control. . . +1. 
Warp, treated... —1. 
Filling, control. . 
Filling, treated. . 
Elongation 
Warp, control. 
Warp, treated... 
Filling, control. . . 
Filling, treated . 
Tear strength 
Warp, control. 
Warp, treated... 


| 
Tensile strength | 


—0.174 
+0.088 

. 426 
+0.075 


+0.039 
+0.031 
Filling, treated. . —0.002 
Crease recovery 
Warp, control... 
Warp, treated. ; 
Filling, control. ..... 
Filling, treated . 


+1.884 

-251 
—1.208 
—0.594 





| 
| 

Filling, control. . ; | —0.035 
| 





In general, as fiber strength increased, fabric 
tensile strength, tear strength, and crease recovery 
(warp) increased and fabric elongation and crease 
recovery (filling) decreased; as fiber elongation 
increased, fabric tensile strength, tear strength, and 
elongation (warp) decreased and crease recovery 
and elongation (filling) increased; as fiber crystal- 
linity increased, fabric tensile strength, tear strength 
(filling), and crease recovery (filling) decreased 
and fabric elongation, tear strength (warp), and 
crease recovery (warp) increased. 


Summary 


Differences in the laboratory performance of 
resin-treated and water-cured sheeting fabric were 
analyzed and the relationships of these fabric 
measurements to certain properties inherent in the 
raw cotton fiber were determined. 

Resin treatment produced highly significant in- 
creases in fabric crease recovery which were 
accompanied by highly significant losses in func- 
tionally important properties of fabric elongation 
and in fabric strength by both tensile and tear 
methods. 

Significant differences in fabric performance (1) 
were due to inherent differences in cottons, with 
the exception of fabric elongation in the warp, 
and (2) were not found within cottons except for 
fabric tensile strength in the warp. Highly signifi- 
cant differences in crystallinity of the raw cotton 
fiber did not affect per cent resin pick-up by the 
fabrics. 

Except for the property of elongation, laboratory 
performance of resin-treated and untreated fabric 
was a function of the original fiber properties of 
the four cottons tested. This property appeared to 
be transmitted more efficiently by low-elongation 
cottons. 

Simple correlations and partial regressions for 
measurements of laboratory tests on fabric, filling, 
and fiber properties of strength, elongation, and 
crystallinity indicated a close association between 
certain indexes of fiber and fabric behavior both 
before and after resin treatment for the four cottons 
tested. 

Fiber strength appeared as the most reliable in- 
dex of laboratory performance of these fabrics. 

These findings indicated that certain fiber prop- 
erties were directly related to fabric performance 
and may be important contributing factors in 
improving the quality of “wash-wear” cotton fabrics. 


Are You a Parent-Education Specialist? 


Armin Grams of the Institute of Child Development of the University of 
Minnesota is working with Muriel Brown of the Children’s Bureau on a 
“Directory of Specialists in Parent Education” to be published by the Bureau. 
The names to be included are those of persons professionally identified with 
the field of parent education through their present work, position, title, special 
training, and/or publications. This directory will contain about 500 names and 


should be ready sometime next fall. 


An extensive list of names has already been compiled. Persons wishing 
more information about this project are invited to correspond with the editors. 
Write to Armin Grams, Associate Professor, Institute of Child Development 


and Welfare, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 





Child Rearing Techniques of Rural Mothers’ 


TUDY of the techniques of guidance or child- 

rearing practices used by parents becomes 
increasingly significant in view of the relatively 
rapid changes in the American family structure 
and functions. This century has brought changes 
in the parent-child relationship through smaller 
families, more one-generation families, mobility, 
working mothers, rising juvenile delinquency, and 
greater industrialization. Since the child is totally 
dependent on his parents for his physical existence 
during the first few years of life, the parent or 
parent substitute becomes the greatest influence 
in determining the intellectual, social, and emo- 
tional experiences of the child as he cares for the 
child’s physical needs. The amount and kind of 
influence the parent exerts on his child’s develop- 
ment takes on many forms. One is the method 
he uses to guide his child’s behavior. 

The study of child-rearing practices is of increas- 
ing consequence also because much “expert” advice 
which describes modern theories of child rearing 
is available to parents through literature, doctors, 
and other professional sources. Effects of the avail- 
ability of abundant information about child rearing 
on the techniques parents use to guide their chil- 
dren’s behavior was one of the major questions this 
study (1) sought to answer. 

Specifically the study tried to determine: 

. The relationship between the types of behavior 
of only children under three years of age which 
mothers perceive as favorable and unfavorable 
and the variables of (a) sex of child, (b) age 
of child, (c) age of mother, (d) education of 

mother, (e) employment of mother, and (f) 

socioeconomic status of the family 
2. The relationship between sex of the child and the 

mothers’ perception of the children’s behavior 


' Contribution from the home economics department, 
North Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. Published with the approval of the director 
of research as Paper No. 1204 of the Journal Series. 


Ruth F. Wilson and Irwin V. Sperry 


Dr. Sperry is chairman of child development and 
family relations in the School of Home Economics 
at the Woman’s College of the University of North 
Carolina and is director of the Institute for Child 
and Family Development at the College. Mrs. 
Wilson was a research assistant and graduate 
assistant in the College and the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station in Raleigh. Material for this 
article was taken from data obtained from an 
Agricultural Experiment Station project by Mrs. 
Wilson, who is now a homemaker. 


relative to the developmental areas of sleep, 

language, memory, play, relations to adults, love, 

and anger 

. The relationship between the techniques of guid- 

ance used by the mothers with the variables 

previously mentioned plus the source of informa- 
tion for the types of techniques used 

The major findings of past research indicated 
that the age of the child, sex of the child, age of 
the mother, and, particularly, the socioeconomic 
status of the family were significant factors in 
determining the child-rearing practices mothers 
used. Anderson (2) and Clifford (3) found that 
the use of punishment decreased with an increase 
in age after about three years of age while verbal 
techniques were more likely to be used as the 
child grew older. Hubert and Britton (4) and 
Jersild (5) concluded that parents appeared to 
enjoy rearing daughters more than sons, even 
though sons were allowed more activity and were 
expected to understand rules less than were 
daughters (4). 

Two early reports by Davis and Havighurst (6) 
and Ericson (7) indicated that child-rearing prac- 
tices and socioeconomic status were related and 
concluded that middle class parents were more 
severe and restrictive than were lower class parents. 
More recent reports, however, by Maccoby et al. 
(8) and Sears et al. (9) indicated that parents in 
the upper middle were more permissive and less 
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severe in child training than were parents in the 
upper lower class and that younger mothers tended 
to be more severe in child-rearing practices than 
did older ones. Hoeflin (10) obtained data from 
farm families which seemed to indicate that neither 
socioeconomic status nor child-care resources were 
the only determining factors in the child-rearing 
practices used. 

Sewell and others (11) found several significant 
correlations in the child-training practices of a 
group of parents of five- and six-year-old children. 
However, the authors stated that the parents did 
not appear to have a single pervasive philosophy; 
instead, severity or permissiveness in one area might 
be associated with the opposite in other or later 
practices (11). 


Procedures 

Tape-recorded interviews with 239 mothers who 
had an only child under three years of age and 
who lived in rural areas of one of three counties 
in the Piedmont area of North Carolina provided 
the data for this study. This investigation was a 
part of a larger one undertaken by the family 
life research staff of the School of Home Economics 
of the Woman’s College of the University of North 
Carolina and the Agricultural Experiment Station 
at North Carolina State College. The initial phase 
of the project was to survey national, state, and 
local resources offering services and information 
concerned with children. 

When battery-powered portable tape recorders 
became available for use in the beginning stages of 
the study, an interview guide was devised which 
allowed the informants to talk freely and at length. 
The interview guide was pretested with 20 cases 
and revised to contain the following areas of ques- 
tioning: (1) background data concerning the par- 
ents and the home, (2) general inquiry about how 
and where the mother had learned to care for the 
child, (3) specific inquiry regarding the use of 
available programs and services, including identi- 
fication of a number of printed materials known to 
be available in at least one of three counties, (4) 
at first general, then specific, questions about 
selected child development areas, and (5) a review 
of services and information of help to the mother. 
The data collected in part four of the interview 
provided the information for this study. 

The sample was drawn from three counties differ- 
ing in social and economic structure. Since the 
study was an exploratory one, areas within each 
county were selected to obtain a sample of the 
range of possibilities in levels of living and extent 
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of community organization and channels of com- 
munication. 

Once the family was located, the interviewer 
introduced herself, explained the project, checked 
the criteria for inclusion of families, i.e., both 
parents living together and having only one child 
under three years of age, and obtained the mother’s 
permission to interview her with the tape recorder. 
Seven per cent of the 259 mothers of whom inter- 
views were requested refused to be interviewed. 
Two of the 241 interviews obtained were not in- 
cluded in the analysis because of insufficient data. 

The data were transcribed from the recordings 
on data analysis sheets for coding and tabulation. 

A more comprehensive analysis of the survey 
of resources (12) and evaluation of the tape- 
recorded interviews (13) are given elsewhere. 
These publications are available upon request. 


Description of Sample 


Parents of infants, 41.4 per cent 
one-year-olds, 37.2 per cent 
two-year-olds, 21.3 per cent 

Boys, 111 or 46.4 per cent 

Girls, 128 or 53.6 per cent 

Mothers’ ages, 16 to 42, median 22.4 years 

Fathers’ ages, 19 to 50, median 25.5 years 


Education: 
Attended or graduated from college: mothers, 10.4 per cent 
fathers, 9.6 per cent 
mothers, 46.4 per cent 
fathers, 32.6 per cent 
mothers, 29.7 per cent 
fathers, 31.4 per cent 
Elementary school only—more than twice as many fathers as 
mothers 


Graduated from high school: 


Attended high school: 


Employment: 


Mothers, full-time outside home, 26.4 per cent 
operatives, more than half 
clerical and sales, about one-fourth 
craftsmen, one-fifth 
Fathers, operatives, 37.7 per cent 
full-time farmers or farm laborers, slightly more 
than 20 per cent 
craftsmen, slightly less than 20 per cent 
professional and managerial, 7 per cent 
Residence: 
Less than four years in present home, more than 75 per cent 
Lived alone, about 75 per cent 
Others in home, most frequently parents of the “young® 
couple 
Socioeconomic status—as possession of some of 15 items (14): 
Low, 8.4 Middle-high, 42.7 
Middle-low, 18.4 High, 30.5 


Findings 
The data were analyzed by the chi-square test 
of independence to determine relationships signifi- 
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cant at the .05 level or beyond. From the analysis 
of the 239 tape-recorded interviews certain con- 
clusions may be drawn. 

Favorable behavior. The most frequently men- 
tioned favorable behavior, as stated by the mothers, 
had to do with physical activity, excluding locomo- 
tion. Other types of favorable behavior cited in the 
order of frequency were: other social activities; 
intellectual activities, which included language; re- 
sponding to adults, which included smiling and 
laughing; miscellaneous types of behavior; unspeci- 
fied behavior or “everything” was enjoyed; and 
locomotion. There was a slight tendency for 
mothers of sons to mention more intellectual items 
than did mothers of daughters. Proportionately 
more girls were mentioned for the unspecified be- 
havior that “everything” was enjoyed. These sex 
differences were not statistically significant. En- 
couragement and assistance were the techniques 
used most with favorable behavior. 

The only variable found to have a significant 
relationship with the types of behavior deemed 
by the mothers as favorable was age of the child, 
which was significant at the .01 level. The great- 
est differences found to exist were in the items 
of intellectual behavior and unspecified behavior, 
which were mentioned proportionately more often 
with an increase in the child’s age, and in respond- 
ing to adults and miscellaneous behavior, men- 
tioned proportionately less as age increased. As 
the mother performs the numerous and frequent 
routine tasks for her child during his first year of 
life, she is probably more aware of his responsive- 
ness to her than later when the child is somewhat 
less dependent and can walk, feed himself, and be 
entertained with toys. 

Most of the responses concerning intellectual be- 
havior were related to the children’s ability to 
verbalize, a development which naturally increases 
with age. By the time the children were two years 
old, mothers tended to give more general responses 
about their children’s favorable behavior than did 
parents of infants who had fewer types of behavior 
to remember and were, therefore, more specific. 
This may explain the tendency for more mothers 
of two-vear-olds to say that “everything” the chil- 
dren did was favorable. 

Unfavorable behavior. The types of behavior of 
their children which the mothers stated were un- 
favorable were mentioned in the following order of 
frequency: miscellaneous items—a few of which 
were biting. pulling hair, crying, sticking out 
tongue, and slapping—exhibiting anger, getting into 
things, activities concerned with routines, social 
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activities, and physical activities. Slightly more 
than one-fifth of the mothers stated that their 
children were “too young” or that they had not 
observed any unfavorable actions in their children. 
Almost 60 per cent of these responses were made 
by 34.2 per cent of the mothers of infants who 
responded to this question. No significant relation- 
ships were found between the types of unfavorable 
behavior mentioned and the variables of sex of 
child, age of mother, education of mother, employ- 
ment of mother, and socioeconomic status of the 
family. 

The probability that a relationship existed be- 
tween the age of the child and the types of be- 
havior mothers reported as unfavorable was found 
to be significant at the .01 level. One-year-old 
children were said to show anger considerably 
more frequently than did infants or two-year-olds. 
Developmentally, anger is expected more at this 
age since it is during the one-year-old period that 
the child lacks a usable language and he meets 
more frustrating experiences, his reactions to which 
are interpreted unfavorably by the parent as one 
of anger. Infants were mentioned proportionately 
less for undesirable social activities than were two- 
year-olds, but were mentioned more frequently 
for getting into things than were two-year-olds. 
As the infant begins to crawl and explore his en- 
vironment, his attention span is too short for even 
numerous toys to keep him occupied at all times, 
thus his explorations bring him into contact with 
many “forbidden” objects. Infants were also named 
proportionately more for miscellaneous types of 
behavior and one-year-olds were named less. 

When asked about their children’s behavior re- 
garding sleep, language, memory, play, relations 
to adults, love, and anger, the responses were 
predominantly favorable ones except for anger, 
where most of the responses were either generally 
unfavorable or a specific problem was mentioned. 
The total responses were tabulated by sex accord- 
ing to the classification of generally favorable, 
specifically favorable, neutral responses, generally 
unfavorable, and a specific problem mentioned. 
Considerably more boys than girls were cited for 
specifically favorable responses and somewhat more 
for neutral responses. Proportionately more girls 
than boys were mentioned for specific problems. 
Thus it appeared that in general the mothers of 
bovs in this group looked more favorably upon 
their children’s behavior than did the mothers of 
girls. 

Guidance techniques. It was found that a high 
probability of a relationship existed between the 
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techniques the mothers used to guide their chil- 
dren’s behavior and the variables of sex of child, 
age of mother, education of mother, employment 
of mother, socioeconomic rating of the family, and 
the source of information for the use of the type 
of technique. In this group of mothers, therefore, 
there appeared to be a definite relationship between 
the seven factors mentioned and the types of 
guidance techniques the mothers used. 

The relationship between the techniques of 
guidance used and the sex of the child was sig- 
nificant at the .02 level. The greatest differences 
observed in the study were that mothers encour- 
aged and demonstrated affection more with sons 
and scolded or threatened and physically punished 
daughters more. If, as other studies have indicated, 
the mothers were less strict with sons and expected 
less understanding of rules, then they would be 
less likely to punish sons than daughters. 

The probability that a relationship existed be- 
tween the age of the child and the actions the 
mothers used to guide the children’s behavior was 
highly significant beyond the .01 level. The great- 
est differences between expected and observed re- 
sults were in the use of corporal punishment, 
scolding or threatening, encouragement, demonstra- 
tion of affection, and explanation. Infants were 


punished much less, one-year-olds a great deal 
more, and two-year-olds slightly more than was 


proportionately expected. Two-year-olds were 
scolded or threatened and given explanations con- 
siderably more than were infants. The mothers 
encouraged and demonstrated affection with in- 
fants much more than they did with one- and two- 
year-olds. Many mothers of infants stated that 
they felt their children were too young to under- 
stand why they were being punished; therefore, 
they did not yet punish them physically. The 
same reasoning, using the type of discipline the 
parent thought the child would understand, may 
account for the greater use of verbal discipline with 
two-year-old children. 

Also significant beyond the .01 level was the 
relationship found to exist between the age of 
the mother and the techniques of guidance used. 
The greatest difference observed was that moth- 
ers under 20 demonstrated affection much more 
than did older mothers. There was a definite 
tendency for the use of affection by the mother to 
decrease with an increase in her age. Mothers 
under 20 also tended to assist and encourage their 
children more than was expected and to ignore, 
scold or threaten, and use miscellaneous techniques 
less. Mothers in the age-group 20 through 24 years 
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old encouraged less but scolded or threatened and 
punished more than was proportionately expected. 
The greatest difference found for the 25- through 
29-year-old mothers was their proportionately 
greater use of substitution and lesser use of punish- 
ment. Mothers over 30 tended to use miscellaneous 
techniques more and substitution less. 

The amount of education the mother had and 
the techniques of guidance used were related at 
the .05 level of confidence. The use of demon- 
stration of affection decreased with an increase in 
the amount of education. Mothers with less than 
some high school education did not indicate that 
they used the action of substitution. Mothers who 
graduated from high school ignored their children’s 
behavior more than did mothers with less educa- 
tion. Explanation was a technique used fewer times 
than expected by mothers who only attended high 
school and more by those who graduated from high 
school. Mothers who attended or graduated from 
college tended to encourage their children more 
than did those who graduated from high school. 

The relationship between the employed status 
of the mother and the actions mothers used to 
guide their children’s behavior was found to be 
significant beyond the .05 level. The mothers 
who were homemakers demonstrated affection and 
ignored behavior more than did employed mothers 
and substituted and used miscellaneous techniques 
less than did employed mothers. There was also 
a tendency for employed mothers to punish their 
children more than did mothers at home all day 
with their children. 

As other studies have indicated, a relationship, 
beyond the .01 level was found to exist between 
the child-rearing practices used and the socio- 
economic status of the family. Corporal punish- 
ment and scolding or threatening decreased as 
the socioeconomic status of the family increased. 
The use of substitution, ignoring, and miscellaneous 
techniques increased proportionately as the socio- 
economic status increased. The greatest difference 
found in the use of demonstration of affection was 
between the groups rated as low and high. The 
low group demonstrated affection much more, pro- 
portionately, than did mothers of the high group. 
Mothers of the middle-low group used explanation 
proportionately more than did mothers of the 
middle-high group. No social class differences 
were observed for the use of encouragement. 


Sources of Information 


The sources of information from which the 
mothers gained child-rearing ideas were cited in 
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the following order of frequency of use: own ex- 
periences, natural inclination, relatives and friends, 
reading materials, doctors and nurses, and other 
sources. 

The relationship between the types of techniques 
of guidance used and the source of information for 
their use was significant beyond the .01 ievel. For 
analysis, the techniques were grouped into four 
categories: (a) positive techniques—assisted, en- 
couraged, demonstrated affection, and substituted; 
(b) neutral techniques—ignored; (c) negative 
techniques—scolded or threatened and used corporal 
punishment; and (d) miscellaneous techniques. 

The sources of information mentioned most fre- 
quently, in proportion, for the use of positive tech- 
niques were reading materials and other sources 
(high school home economics, radio, and tele- 
vision). Own experience was mentioned consider- 
ably less frequently than expected for positive 
techniques. Doctors and friends or relatives were 
cited proportionately more than natural inclination 
as the sources of information for neutral techniques. 
Mentioned much less, proportionately, than was 
expected for negative techniques were doctors, 
reading materials, and other sources. Own experi- 
ences were cited much more frequently for negative 
techniques. The actual use of miscellaneous tech- 
niques was quite close to tht expected results. 
Many mothers could not remember the source of 
information for use of certain techniques since it 
was difficult for the mothers to attribute each piece 
of information to a specific source, especially when 
they had been exposed to a number of child-rearing 
information sources. Although the numbers were 
small who stated their sources of information were 
reading materials or other sources for positive tech- 
niques, the fact that a definite relationship existed 
between these sources and the use of positive tech- 
niques points out the importance of continued 
effort by all parent educators to distribute materials 
and information to parents with young children. 

It should be recognized that this was an analytical 
rather than a representative study and, as such, 
the conclusions must be limited by the nature of 
the group studied. Several instances have been 
pointed out, however, wherein these findings sup- 
port those of other studies. The extent to which the 
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results were affected by the failure of the mothers 
to remember their children’s behavior and their 
actions regarding the behavior is unknown. Also, 
in a few cases, insufficient information made it 
difficult to code responses as objectively as might 
be desired. 
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Ingenue Reprints Available 


The AHEA has ordered another supply of reprints of “Home Economics— 
the Perfect Job,” published in the March 1961 issue of Ingenue magazine. 
Copies are available from AHEA at 2 cents each in minimum lots of 25. Please 
enclose payment with all orders for this popular career article. 





September Experience 
Attracts Student Teachers 


Dewia M. Hunt and EvizasetH M. GALLOWAY 
Teacher Educator and Dean 

Prairie View Agricultural and Mechanical College 
Prairie View, Texas 


We found a little “dividend of time” in Septem- 
ber for our prospective student teachers to gain an 
extra professional experience. By utilizing the week 
or two in September when high schools are in 
session before the opening of college classes, senior 
students who plan to take student teaching can 
observe and participate in the opening of school 
in their home towns. In May, the student gives the 
name of the high school and the name of the 
principal to the teacher educator at the College to 
arrange for the September experience. 

With the principal's permission, the student be- 
comes a part of his staff for a week or 10 days at 
the beginning of the school year. 

The program has now been in effect for two 
years, and many high school principals are looking 
forward to the return of students for the third 
year. The students are permitted to attend the 
opening institute for teachers and are accepted as 
members of the staff for the period of their stay. 
Some of the student teachers worked in the office 
with registration; some chaperoned school recre- 
ational activities; others put up bulletin boards, 
helped set up files and issue books and covers. 
Still others worked with the young children in the 
grades, while some were used in the lunchroom. 
All had experience in the homemaking department 
with the teacher, pupils, and parents. 

The student teacher takes with her a_ blank 
which she uses as a guide in gaining and reporting 
her September experience. The completed forms 
are brought back to the college, and a session is 
held for reports and evaluations. 


The experience reports show the impression 
gained in areas grouped as “The Teacher and 
Teaching,” “The Student Teacher,” “Methods and 
Materials of Instruction,” and “The Pupil.” The 
following comments from the last two categories 
help to evaluate the experience as a learning device. 


METHODS AND MATERIALS OF INSTRUCTION 


. Activities were co-operatively planned to give learning 
experiences. 
2. The task of motivation is not a simple one. 
3. The use of variety of teaching techniques and visual 
aids tends to eliminate boredom in the classroom. 
. Adherence to standards helps the whole group and gives 
opportunity for service to peers. 


Tue Pupi. 

1. A pupil's background affects her behavior. 

2. Teen-agers are immature human beings who must be 
handled with patience and understanding. 

3. Pupils in one school had been taught to work in a well- 
organized environment. 

. The teen-ager must be challenged and interested if she 
or he is to learn. 

5. It was a meaningful experience to observe the behavior 
of high school pupils in a classroom situation. 

.In planning for and with high school pupils, one must 
always keep in mind their vast amount of energy. 


Other experiences provided for prospective 
teachers have been observation and participation 
in the nursery school, kindergarten, and at the 
hospital, where the student may work with staff, 
doctors, and nurses, patrons, patients, and em- 
ployees and on various problems. Yet another 
experience was the opportunity given to some 
students to observe teachers in homemaking as 
well as in other areas of subject-matter at the 
Campus Training School. 

At intervals, student teachers are able to attend 
and participate in the annual working conference 
for supervisory teachers held at the college. 

The professional laboratory experience program 
has added a pre-service teachers clinic to acquaint 
the prospective teachers with the latest and the 
best materials available for teachers in service. The 
materials (books, magazines, journals, pamphlets, 
reports, and research studies) were collected, or- 
ganized, labeled, and arranged on tables. The 
students had previously been given an outline of 
the important items which had been included in 
the methods course. They were asked to seek all 
references which would further their thinking and 
understanding of what a teacher would need to 
know in order to become more efficient on her job. 
The teacher educator was available to discuss prob- 
lems as they were brought up. Some of the newer 
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films or filmstrips were used to clarify several 
points. The consensus was that the time allotted 
to the clinic was much too brief, and an effort 
has been made to arrange for a longer period for 
the clinic. 

Each of these experiences is to be used again, 
and further evaluation is to be made of the success 
of each. 


Home Economists 
Aid an Inner City 


Marjorie A. Gress 
Consumer Marketing Information Agent 
Michigan Extension Service 


Twenty-four home economists in Detroit are an- 
swering the needs of homemakers in the “heart of 
the city.” They are learning how the families in the 
depressed areas of the city are living. They are 
gaining a real sense of satisfaction, and they feel 
better informed on the techniques of food buying. 

By volunteering to take a refresher course in 
food marketing from me and then teaching in some 
of the areas where homemakers are harder to 
reach, the home economists felt they could raise 
the standards of some of the families in the commu- 
nity. They hoped to help prevent some of the 
common problems related to the core of any city 
In these areas, the cultural background, the lack 
of education, and sense of inferiority prevent the 
families from being aware of sources of help—or 
of seeking out the help that exists. 

Many of the home economists had been out of 
professional work for some time, but all of them 
donated their time and knowledge because they 
felt “When you have an education, you have an 
obligation to help those who don't.” 

They were convinced and encouraged by the 
universal appeal of the goal of the project—“get- 
ting the most for your money at the grocery store.” 
They found what other studies have shown that 
low-income groups are primarily interested in econ- 
omy in foods, that interest in nutrition and new 
foods increases with an increase in income, but 
they were amazed at the thrifty food practices be- 
ing used by many of the homemakers. The women 
in the classes were more responsive than the teach- 
ers had expected. Often they wanted to contribute 
their own experiences or to bring in samples from 
home. 

The teachers had many fascinating human inter- 
est experiences. One widow with 11 children al- 


IN SHORT 


A home cconomist, serving as a volunteer teacher, dis- 
cusses meat buying with homemakers from Detroit's 
inner city 


ways brought two of them to class—different ones 
each time—to help her remember “what the lady 
says.” Another woman who resented being sent to 
the class against her will, in order to be eligible 
for Aid to Dependent Children, soon became the 
most loyal and interested member of the class. In 
one case, the class collected pennies in order to be 
able to present the teacher with a corsage at the 
last meeting as a token of their appreciation. In 
another situation, the homemakers offered to take 
up a collection to pay the teacher to return to them 
with more information. What could be more 
gratifying? 

The volunteer project was initiated as a result 
of several series which I had taught in socioeco- 
nomically depressed areas. The appreciation of the 
homemakers and their ability and desire to learn 
to help themselves convinced me that the services 
of many home economists are needed. The volun- 
teers were recruited through the alumni chapter 
of Phi Upsilon Omicron, the Home Economists in 
Homemaking, and Home Economists in Business. 
A community leader in area planning gave them 
an inspiring story of the great need in the com- 
munity and simple techniques to use in making 
low-income groups feel at ease. They attended 
four classes which served not only as a refresher 
course in food buying but also assured uniformity 
of lesson plans. 

In their evaluation, the home 
bubbling with impressions and suggestions for the 
future series. They found that the homemakers 
rated the following highest among the values ob- 
tained from the classes: how to buy meat, how to 
make the dollar last longer by buying food more 


economists were 
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wisely, how to use surplus foods, how to feed the 
family better for less, the care and storage of foods, 
and the importance of cost per serving. The volun- 
teers are being joined by 55 others from the De- 
troit Home Economics Education group, the Detroit 
Dietetic Association, and Detroit Lunchroom Man- 
agers. All feel that this service is something worth 
while which a home economist can do for her 
community. It is also a way of uplifting her pro- 
fession in the community. 


Social and Personal Aspects 


of Clothing for Older Women 


MALoA EBELING and Mary Lou ROsENCRANZ 


Miss Ebeling was a graduate student at Michigan 
State University. Dr. Rosencranz, an assistant 
professor of textiles and clothing, directed the 
thesis. 


From 1900 to 1950 in the United States, the 
number of persons 65 years and over expanded 297 
per cent, whereas the total population increase for 
the United States was 98 per cent. The number of 
women in this age bracket has increased while the 
number of men has decreased. Further growth is 
predicted for the proportion and number of older 
people in our society. 

With this population growth has come an in- 
crease in the number of public and private insti- 
tutions and individuals in all fields of knowledge 
working to make the declining years of life more 
fulfilling. The initial interest in the aged centered 
on their financial and health problems; now other 
phases receiving recognition are housing, recrea- 
tional needs, and adjustment to their social world 
after retirement. More attention is also directed 
toward the study of the positive characteristics: 
the desires, interests, and potentials of older 
people. 

However, the clothing requirements and prefer- 
ences of this group have received little considera- 
tion. Clothing, as well as food and shelter, is an 
essential of daily life. It not only provides protec- 
tion against the elements but the psychological 
aspects of clothing influence the social relationships 
of people. 

Writing on the psychology of retirement, E. L. 
Allen recommends building elderly people's self- 
esteem and suggests that it is just as important 
for them to create a favorable impression through 
personal appearance as through behavior. Careless 
grooming shows feelings of disregard for others, 
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and this attitude contributes to withdrawal and 
increased introspection.’ 

Robert J. Havighurst, who is well known for 
his research in social psychology of later maturity, 
states that adequate clothing, a need common to 
all people, is also a rational defense against aging. 
By dressing even more carefully than younger 
people, older people can make better use of their 
physical attractiveness.’ 

Although clothing research has grown in the last 
25 years, with women forming the largest group 
studied,’ few studies are concerned specifically with 
clothing in relation to women over 60 years of age.* 

The business fashion world has acknowledged 
that certain designs are more attractive for women 
60 years of age and over. For example, one leading 
magazine in 1948 created a hypothetical figure as a 
model image for this group. Periodically she is 
featured in the magazine modeling clothes espe- 
cially chosen for older women. 

In the spring of 1960, a study was initiated at 
Michigan State University to gain an over-all view 
of the factors which influence social and personal 
aspects of clothing of women 60 years of age and 
over. A questionnaire was designed and adminis- 
tered to 180 women 60 years of age and over. 
Groups of women living in Lansing, Michigan, and 
rural or small town areas of Eaton and Clinton 
Counties in Michigan answered the questionnaire. 
A specific comparison was made of the rural and 
urban group responses; a scale was created to 
measure interest in clothing; and the chi square 
test was used to determine significant factors influ- 
encing clothing attitudes and behavior patterns. 

In general, data revealed the following picture 
of this age group in relation to their clothing: 

The majority of women in this age level fre- 
quently looked at fashion magazines. They were 
interested in style changes and fashion shows. 

Most of them window-shopped and did not mind 
the time they spent shopping for clothes. Buying 
articles of clothing often had the psychological 


'E. L. Atten, MD, and H. E. Crow, MD, The psy- 
chology of retirement. Am. Geriatrics Soc. J. 2 (1954), 
p. 802. 

*R. J. Havicnurst, Social and psychological needs of 
the aging, in Social Contribution by the Aging. Ann. Am. 
Acad. Pol. & Soc. Sci. 279, Jan. 1952, p. 16. 

*K. Anspacn, Clothing research in home economics 
1925-1958. J. Home Econ. 51, No. 9 (Nov. 1959), p. 767. 

*Two previously reported in this journal are: M. H. 
Bair, Changes in appearance of women 45 to 65 years 
of age which affect use of ready-to-wear garments and 
commercial patterns, J. Home Econ. 45, No. 4 (Apr. 1953), 
pp. 248-250, and C. Epasurn, Functional house dresses, 
J. Home Econ, 43, No. 6 (June 1951), pp. 423-425. 
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effect of making them feel happier. When deciding 
which dress to purchase, the design and fit of a 
dress were more important to them than the price 
or how easy it would be to care for the dress. 
Most of them could easily find a dress in their 
size, but they wished stores would carry a wider 
selection from which to choose a dress. Many of 
the women who sewed had trouble finding a pat- 
tern which fit and wished pattern companies, too, 
would give them more choices of design. 

The majority of women would like to have more 
money to spend on clothes. They felt that people 
paid attention to the kind of clothes they wore, 
and they liked to know what others thought about 
their clothes. did not necessarily 
feel that women who dress well are better liked 
At a social 


However, they 


than those who do not dress as well. 
gathering the clothes they wore had an effect on 
whether they felt at ease or not. At times, invita- 
tions were refused if they did not have the right 
clothes for the occasion. 

It was found that the rural women in this sample 
sewed and read fashion magazines more often than 
did the urban women. They also had a stronger 
interest in clothing than had those from urban 
areas. Although this is contrary to Ryan’s findings, 
related to urban and rural high school girls’ and 
boys’ attitudes towards clothes (urban girls were 
more interested in clothes than rural girls),° it 
suggests that an older age group acts differently 
from a younger one. 

There was a tendency for the desire to go to 
fashion shows to decrease after 75 years of age. 
Interest in 
age. More women 60 to 74 years of age had 
interest in clothes than did women 75 


clothing also seemed to decline with 


stronger 
years of age and over. 

There appeared to be a relationship between 
income and being able to buy a pattern which fit. 
More women with an annual income of $1,000 or 
less had difficulty in purchasing a pattern which 
fit than had those whose yearly income was above 
this amount. Income was also related to desiring 
more money to spend on clothes and to receiving 
a psychological “lift” from buying something new. 
Although the majority of women wished they had 
more money to spend on clothes, this desire tended 
to increase with a decrease in income. The pur- 
chasing of articles of clothing as a means to “cheer 
up” appeared to be stronger in the group having a 
yearly income of over $2,000. 


°M. S. Ryan, Psychological Effects of Clothing, Part II: 
Comparison of College Students with Urban Students, and 
Boys with Girls (Cornell Univ. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 898, 
July 1953). 
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There were relationships between the amount 
of social participation and the lack of appropriate 
clothing to wear to a social gathering and whether 
or not the clothing worn had an effect on feeling 
at ease at a social function. Women who belonged 
to fewer than three organizations seemed to refuse 
more invitations for lack of appropriate clothing 
than did those who attended three or more organi- 
zations. Women who attended fewer organizations 
more often stated that their clothing affected their 
feeling at ease at a social gathering than did those 
who participated socially to a greater extent. 

Another questionnaire ascertained some of the 
following clothing preferences for women over 60 
years of age: In general, the women liked shoes 
with medium-height heels; medium-weight stock- 
ings in light colors; one-piece dresses with jackets; 
V_necklines; gored 
skirts at calf length; and fabrics with small designs 
Some wore sport clothes and 
They usually 


three-quarter length sleeves; 


in subdued colors 
about half wore skirts and blouses. ) 
wore hats and liked a medium-sized handbag with 
They also liked colored gloves, 
one-third of the 


a small handle. 
scarves, and jewelry. 
women believed that their wardrobes were in- 
adequate. 

There is a definite need for more clothing re- 
search in relation to this age group. Since clothing 
does affect the psychological, sociological, and eco- 
nomic aspects of women’s lives, people in the cloth- 


However, 


ing field, as well as doctors, nutritionists, psycholo- 
gists, and other professional people, can be of 
assistance in helping to find ways to fulfill the 
needs and desires of this group 


( ‘ollege 
Houses 


Home Management 
Studied 


PATRICIA MOHLER PuRDIN 
and Mary Boppeti 


Mrs. Purdin received her BS degree in home eco- 
nomics from Whitworth College in June 1960. 
This article is based on her study done as part 
of the College honors program. Miss Boppell, 
head of the home economics department, served 
as Mrs. Purdin’s adviser 


This research was designed to compile and com- 
pare practices and procedures currently used in 
home management houses—and for the ‘benefit of 
our own home house residence 
program. 

Seventy-three resident advisers returned ques- 


management 
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tionnaires concerning practices and procedures in 
their home management houses." 

Some major questions concerned costs. Average 
cost per person per day for food was $0.90. Highest 
cost for food per person per day was $1.57, while 
a low cost of $0.60 per day was reported by a 
college where meat was not eaten because of 
religious beliefs. 

Girls living in home management houses paid 
weekly fees varying from $5.00 to $19.50, with all 
colleges averaging $10.55 per week. A majority of 
the colleges reporting the highest fees indicated 
that the amount was the regular dormitory room 
and board fee. Two colleges reporting the $5 fee 
explained that residents live in the house only five 
days per week. 

Some colleges are providing experience in meal 
preparation at various economic levels. Low cost 
is generally $0.80 to $0.85 per day, moderate cost 
$0.90 to $1.00, and high cost $1.15. Nineteen col- 
leges reported working on a scale of high- and low- 
cost meals while 14 others included moderate- as 
well as high- and low-cost meals. 

Disposition of unused funds left at the end of a 
period of residence is usually dictated by individual 
college policy. Home management house advisers 
who answered the question “What is done with 
unused funds left at the end of a period of resi- 
dence?” reported as follows: 


19 Students purchase something for the house 
16 Money is left in house fund for future repairs, major 
equipment, and furnishings 
All money is used 
Money is returned to students 
Money reverts automatically to college 
Money is used the following week 


In answer to the question “What portion of the 
week are residents allowed to spend away from the 
home management house?” 31 resident instructors 
replied that students leave Saturday afternoon and 
return Sunday evening.’ In 21 cases, students re- 
side in the house continuously except for emer- 
gencies. 

Average size of group of residents was found to 
be 5.4 persons. The largest unit reported was nine 
members, while several colleges reported only two 
residents. 

Length of time of residence averaged 7.1 weeks. 


' The questionnaire was sent to 100 colleges which had 
home management houses. Colleges selected were mainly 
those in the West. Also included were a number of de- 
nominational colleges in the East similar to Whitworth 
College in size and type. 

2 In several cases the free weekend began sooner. 


June 1961 


Two colleges have 18-week periods. A 3-week 
period was the shortest reported. 

Houses were open in 15 cases to seniors only, 
in two cases to juniors only, and in 29 cases to 
juniors and seniors. 

Of particular interest to resident instructors was 
the question “What percentage of the resident 
instructor's teaching load is home management 
house advisership?” This responsibility averaged 
41.5 per cent of the teaching load, but one college 
reported that advisership constituted the whole 
teaching load, while 13.33 was the lowest per- 
centage. 

In 50 cases, the resident instructor is a member 
of the college faculty. Other persons serving in 
this capacity are graduate students and house 
mothers, while two houses were reported to be 
honor houses with no resident instructors. 


Techniques for Teaching 
Housing on the College Level 


ALBERTA Dopson 
Associate Professor of Home Economics 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


The purpose for teaching the housing course 
at Carnegie is to develop the student's intellectual 
capacities while she is solving housing problems 
that involve choice making in relation to family 
needs. Student panel presentations followed by 
reports on investigations of houses are two tech- 
niques geared to this purpose. 

The one-semester course confined to two one- 
hour class periods per week is basic for the home 
economics majors and generally comes in the senior 
year. Most housing courses include laboratory 
periods. This one does not. One advantage of 
the non-lab course is that it requires that the stu- 
dent spend more time in research in books and 
professional writings by authorities on the subject 
than can a laboratory course. All outside prepara- 
tion requires library readings and written assign- 
ments. 


Aims Set Up 


At the beginning of the semester, the instructor 
initiates the aims of the housing course: first—to 
recognize basic needs, family cycles, and family 
cultural patterns in relation to housing; second— 
to see how these needs apply to specific areas of 
housing; and third—to see how these needs affect 
choice making. She then presents the following 
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hypothesis: Good housing gives satisfactions to 
families in three areas—basic needs, family cycles, 
and family cultural patterns. The job of the stu- 
dents for the rest of the semester is to test and 
apply this hypothesis, first as a whole class, then 
as individuals by means of papers, and finally as 
members of panels and investigating teams. 

Preceding the panels, the students are required 
to do extensive readings in books, government pub- 
lications, and magazines for writing papers that 
involve problems on financing, community planning 
and housing design as they relate to the hypothesis 
of good housing. After this they are ready to 
undertake the solving of new problems by means 
of the hypothesis, their new knowledge, and their 
newly acquired research techniques. 


The Panels 


Both panels and house investigations are set up 
as term projects early in the semester with specific 
reporting dates set. Groups of 3 to 5 students 
usually select their panel topics from suggested 
subjects presented by the instructor, although they 
may find one of their own. Each topic involves 
choice making necessitated by the complexity of 
our technological developments today. 

The following information explaining the panels 
and the organization is given out: 

Mr. and Mrs. George Sidel have two children, Tom, 
age 12, and Mary, age 10. Mrs. Sidel, home economics 
graduate of Tech, class of "45, is a full-time homemaker. 
Mr. Sidel, Tech "45, is doing well in his chosen profession 
and feels that he is permanently located in one of Pitts- 
burgh’s plants. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sidel are working with an architect on 
plans for their new house. The Sidels have questions per- 
taining to their needs that must be answered before they 
can make choices relating to floors, windows, lighting 
storage, sound insulating, air conditioning, heating, kitchens, 
and bathrooms. 

Each panel group will select one of the listed subjects 
or another one of their own and participate in front of 
the class for two periods to help the Sidels make wise 
decisions based on the technical knowledge you will give 
them. 

The organization of the panel will include: 

.A set of questions that you will raise for the Sidels 
based on their basic needs, family patterns, and family 
cycles 
2. Technical information presented for solving the problems 
raised for each question 
. Decisions presented to the Sidels for each question based 
on technical information related to their needs 
. Presentation of a poster as a visual aid 
. A question period at the end of the second period 


The members of each group then begin to study 
their subject through readings and to investigate 
the market to see what products are available. 


IN SHORT 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Bathroom panel. Types of bathrooms are being analyzed 
with a flannel board poster. 


An early conference is held with the instructor 
to see which problems have been selected, and 
a final meeting is held to preview the first hour's 
discussion for criticism and advice. 

During the two class periods, the members of the 
panel present the family history and the questions 
that concern choice making for their specific needs. 
They set up standards and discuss the many pos- 
sibilities open to the family, noting the advantages 
and disadvantages of each one. Finally they offer 
decisions to the family for each question they 
raised. 


Investigation of Houses 

An investigation of three selected houses follows 
the panel presentation. Each student visits one 
house to investigate the problem areas explored 
by her panel and pools her information with stu- 
dents who visit the other two houses. The purpose 
of the visits is to see what a family has chosen 
why they chose it, how satisfactory they have found 
it to be, and if they had it to do over again whether 
they would make the same choice. 

The houses selected all have families with chil- 
dren and have been planned by good architects. 
The houses differ in materials used, cost, and plans 
and have been lived in by the families for several 
years. 

Information gained from the visits is charted on 
one poster to show each family’s reactions and 
the students’ reactions. The standards set up on 
the chart are those used in the panel presentations. 
A simple rating system is used to show various 
degrees of satisfactions. 

The class is usually quite interested in knowing 
what the family chose and how they rated it with 
any personal reasons given. 





Planning for the 
Annual Meeting 


“Campus Originals” at Drexel 


Fifty-seven home economics students at Drexel 
Institute of Technology, enrolled in interior design, 
education, and fashion and textile merchandising 
classes, participated in a “Campus Originals” fashion 
design program sponsored by Drexel, Cone Mills, 
Inc., and John Wanamaker de ‘partment store dur- 
ing the last ten days of April. 

Each student was given an opportunity to select 
fabric in any pattern and color from those manu- 
factured by Cone Mills and to sketch her own 
design, make. the pattern, and produce and model 
an ensemble. 

Ardenia Chapman, dean of Drexel’s College of 
Home Economics, indicated that the program is 
aimed at encouraging originality of design among 


studenis. The manufacturer and the department 


“Ohio—The Buckeye State” is the theme for the College 
Clubs Mixer to be held Monday evening, June 26, at 
the AHEA annual meeting in Cleveland. The program 
will feature activities “to relax by” before the busy 
sessions of the convention commence on Tuesday. Ohio 
College Clubs are hostesses for this event and at the 
College Clubs Section Hospitality Center. The planning 
committee, which met at Ashland College, Ashland, 
Ohio, is seated counter-clockwise around the luncheon 
table: Mrs. Martha Graham, Ashland college clubs 
adviser; Ginny Beatty, Dayton University Home Eco- 
nomics Club; Susan Phillips (standing), Baldwin-Wallace 
College Club; Marilyn Reed (standing), president, Bald- 
win-Wallace College Club; Dr. Helen Calaway, presi- 
dent, Ohio Home Economics Association, University of 
Toledo; Pat Tengel, OHEA college clubs newsgatherer, 
Bowling Green State University; Mrs. Betty Payne, 
OHEA college clubs adviser-elect, Dayton University; 
Marie Frank, president, Ashland College Club; Mrs 
Betty Smythe, OHEA college clubs adviser, Ohio 
Wesleyan University. 


store supplied fabrics and facilities because they 
are aware that there is latent talent among the 
students and that they are the designers of the 
future. 

The top winners were: Mary Elizabeth Crocker— 
senior fashion design major—pumpkin-colored 
play suit for child, with animal print pinafore 
lined in terry cloth; Barbara Rickner—senior 
fashion design major—pink-and-white gingham 
play suit, with blush pink terry topper; Esther 
Shamroy—junior fashion design major—slim dress 
and coat in three-toned petunia pink. Runners- 
up were: Isabel Benn, Oksana Gawdiak, and Joan 
Jackson, with honorable mentions going to 
Marie Citro, JoAnn England, Katherine Kupy, and 
Linda Oeth. 
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Fashion Doll 


Before women’s magazines became common, the latest Paris fashion 
news was transmitted to the major cities of the world by means of dolls 
such as the one shown. This dell, made in 1869 by the famed Parisian 
dollmaker, M. Jumeau, is part of a collection recently bequeathed to 
Cornell University. It is housed in the historic costume collection in the 
textiles and clothing department of the New York State College of Home 
Economics at Cornell. Fashion dolls date all the way back to the Eliza- 
bethan era, when they were sent from one royal court to another to show 
what was being worn. Queen Elizabeth, who prided herself on her 
fashion leadership, is reported to have sent one to the Russian Court on 
which the jewels alone were worth $1500 at today’s prices. During the 
late 17th Century, when Paris began to emerge as the fashion capital 
of Europe, it became customary to ship dolls dressed according to the 
latest mode to other cities every month or so. Fashionable women then 
had their dressmakers copy or adapt costumes which appealed to them. 
This practice was continued until the end of the 19th century. 


Designs Featured 


Ann Elizabeth Sloan, graduate student of Woman's 
College, University of North Carolina, Greensboro, is 
shown with a tiny scale model of a bench she designed 
for the 1961 Festival of Contemporary Arts held at the 
University of Illinois February 26 through April 1. One 
of the major arts events in the United States, the 
festival displays the most creative work of practicing 
designers who are graduates of home economics col- 
leges and departments. Miss Sloan’s work was featured 
at the festival. In addition to the bench, her color 
drawing and blueprints of a chair, chest, and the 
bench were on display. Miss Sloan has a BS degree in 
home economics and is working on her master’s degree 
in the field of interior design at Woman's College, 
where she holds a teaching assistantship. She has de- 
signed several brochures for the College and last year 
worked as an interior design assistant with George 
Stuart, Inc., in Orlando, Florida. She is the daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Fred §. Sloan of Canterbury, Rhode 
Island 


Peace Corps Fact Book 


ton 25, D. C., and ask for the Peace Corps Fact 
Book. 
The first Peace Corps project is being set up at 


A 28-page Fact Book about the Peace Corps has 
now been published. It is being mailed to persons 
who have expressed interest in the Peace Corps 


and to universities, post offices, county agricultural 
agents, and civic and labor groups. 

If you wish more detailed information about the 
Peace Corps than was included in the article in the 
May issue, write to the Peace Corps, Washing- 


the request of the government of Tanganyika, 
Africa—newly independent on December 28, 1960. 
The Peace Corps will send to that country a 
party of surveyors, geologists, and civil engineers 
to help Tanganyika map and construct roads. 





AHEA Fellowship Awards 


Mrs. Dorothy S. Lyle, president of the American 
Home Economics Association, has announced the 
recipients of the four 1961-62 fellowships adminis- 
tered by the Association. Awardees who can attend 
the annual meeting in Cleveland will be presented 
at the Stars and Strings dinner on Thursday, 
June 29. 

Ivalee Hedge McCord, an assistant professor 
in family and child development at Kansas State 
University, has been awarded the Effie I. Raitt 
Fellowship of $500, established in memory of Effie 
I. Raitt of the University of Washington. Mrs. 
McCord holds both a BS and an MS from Kansas 
State University. She has been on the staff at 
Kansas for four years, having been head teacher 
and now director of the KSU Child Development 
Laboratory. She plans to use the award for fur- 
ther study toward a PhD degree in child develop- 
ment, with minors in sociology and psychology. She 
will be studying at Purdue University next year. 

Margaret Naumann Keyes, an assistant profes- 
sor of home economics at the State University of 
Iowa, is to receive the Ellen H. Richards award, 
which carries a stipend of $1,000. Miss Keyes 
graduated from Cornell College and received her 
master’s degree from the University of Wisconsin. 
She has also studied at Iowa State University, the 
State University of Iowa, and Florida State Uni- 
versity. She plans to study toward a PhD degree 
in related art at Florida State University. Her re- 
search problem will be concerned with domestic 
architecture in Iowa. 


Ivalee Hedge McCord Margaret Naumann Keyes 
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Ernestine Nichols, a home economics teacher in 
the Elizabeth City (North Carolina) High School, 
will receive the Good Housekeeping-Katharine 
Fisher award, which is presented by Good House- 
keeping Institute in memory of Katharine Fisher. 
The $2,000 fellowship is awarded to a teacher in a 
secondary school. Miss Nichols, a candidate for 
an MS degree, will study at the University of Ten- 
nessee in the area of home economics education 
and family relationships. 

Flossie Marian Byrd, a graduate student and 
part-time research assistant at Cornell University, 
will receive the $500 Prentice-Hall fellowship 
offered annually by Prentice-Hall Inc., book pub- 
lisher. She has been admitted to degree candidacy 
at Cornell University. Her previous degrees are 
from Florida A and M University and Pennsyl- 
vania State University. She will continue her study 
at Cornell in home economics with a major in 
home economics education and minors in child 
development and educational psychology. 

Miss Byrd has selected for her research a prob- 
lem dealing with an exploratory study of the 
development of understanding of certain concepts 
of family life, representing a new approach to the 
study of concept formation. 

Members of the AHEA fellowships committee 
are Margaret L. Ross (chairman), Majore Lover- 
ing, Louise A. Stedman, Gladys E. Vail, and Jane 
Werden. 

Announcement of awards available for 1962-63 
will be made in the autumn. 


Ernestine Nichols Flossie Marian Byrd 





National Health Forum 
Considers Better 
Communication 


Rutu B. Hayes 
Westchester (New York) County Department 
of Public Welfare 


Mrs. Hayes represented the AHEA at the Forum. 


The problems of health communication which 
require professional and public attention were 
analyzed at the 1961 National Health Forum in 
New York City, March 14 to 16. Under the theme 
“Better Communication for Better Health,” what is 
being done was presented; new methods and tech- 
niques that have promise were reviewed; and ac- 
tion potentials were identified. 

The Forum recognized a communication break- 
down between research scientists and health prac- 
titioners, between health practitioners and the 
public, and among health practitioners. Such rec- 
ognition is one of the first steps to better communi- 
cation. Research indicates that the public has 
accumulated some knowledge regarding health 
measures but is not sufficiently motivated to act. 
Motivation is a problem for additional research. 
We need to make better and more thoughtful use 
of the communication tools and methods that we 
now have. 

The Forum was sponsored by the National 
Health Council, which is composed of 72 national 
health agencies and associations. The American 
Home Economics Association is an associate mem- 
ber and is entitled to one delegate. Six hundred 
and thirty-five persons registered for the Forum. 

Following are some of the high lights on discus- 
sion of the three major communication needs: 

1. Communication between research scientists and 
health practitioners needs improving. 


More and better reviews of scientific articles are 
needed, and reviews should be given a greater 
international scope. 

Library systems need strengthening with me- 
chanical systems for storing and retrieving infor- 
mation. Hospitals need trained persons to serve 
as a research “intelligence center” for the staff; and 
medical societies, hospitals, and schools must find 
ways to keep all health practitioners up to date at 
the community level. 

2. Several factors in modern medical practice create 
barriers in effective communication between 
physician and patients, between other health 
practitioners and the public. 

Physicians are busy—often having only a few 
minutes to a patient with no time for conversation. 

Physicians are often untrained in communica- 
tion skills and they may not appreciate their value. 
Medical men tend to talk in technical terms not 
understood by the patient. The office is not always 
conducive to good communication. 

Mass media can only present information that 
may make some listeners or viewers aware of a 
health problem. The awareness does not help them 
to know what to do and where to go with this in- 
formation. Seldom does mass media motivate ac- 
tion. 

3. Inadequate communication among health practi- 
tioners is a major deterrent to improving patient 
care. 

Specialists have trouble exchanging information 
clearly and effectively. 

Future explorations. Brigadier General David 
Sarnoff, chairman of the Radio Corporation of 
America, proposed the use of electronic systems 
to collate the mountains of material into a “medi- 
cal clearinghouse.” This would put the latest in 
medical thought, research, and practice at the 
fingertips of the nation’s doctors. General Sarnoff 
said that a physician might one day dial a number 
and see on closed circuit television a whole bibli- 
ography of the medical knowledge he needed. The 
danger that physicians and health practitioners 
might become so engrossed in the quantity of new 
medical data that they might find themselves spend- 
ing more time reading journals than seeing patients 
was considered to be imminent. General Sarnoff 
said that, through radio, the doctor of the future 
may take postgraduate courses, receive up-to-the- 
minute news, and stay abreast of latest develop- 
ments in about an hour's listening a day. 

Home economists, nutritionists, and dietitians 
were referred to as health team members in some 
of the group sessions. In the group panel sessions 
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on “Interdisciplinary Understanding for Better Pa- 
tient Care,” Elizabeth D. Munves of New York 
University represented nutritionists and dietitians, 
with other panel members bringing out the role 
of home economist. Dorothy Barclay, family life 
editor of The New York Times, was on the group 
panel discussing “Health Pamphlets, Leaflets, etc. 
What Do They Do?” It was understood that the 
dietitians were very much in evidence in the group 
discussion of “Food Fads and Quackery.” 

One of my convictions from the Forum was that 
there should be much clearer understanding and 
much better communication between all of our 
home economics disciplines with much closer work- 
ing relationships. All of the various roles need a 
much sharper focus. It is essential that each home 
economist remember “For good communication we 
all need to work at it and know what we have to 
say—to whom it should be said and the most effec- 
tive way of saying it.” 

The 1962 Forum will be on “Accident Prevention 
and Emergency Care.” James H. Sterner, MD, 
medical director of the Eastman Kodak Company, 
is the new president of the National Health 
Council. 


Public Affairs Committee 
Discusses New Challenges 


Mary HawkINs 
Editor of AHEA Publications 


The Public Affairs Committee chose “The Years 
of Challenge” as the theme for an all-day confer- 
ence honoring its 25th anniversary on March 25. 

The four challenges given a half-day each were 
“Integration—The Northern Score,” “Changing So- 
cial Patterns and the Family,” “Changing Attitudes 
toward Health Care,” and “The Creative Use of 
Leisure.” At a luncheon meeting, Paul G. Hoffman, 
managing director of the United Nations Special 
Fund, spoke on what he called the biggest chal- 
lenge of all. He defined it as “the most pervasive 
revolution mankind has ever known: the revolt of 
no less than two-thirds of the world’s people against 
the abject misery and degradation of their present 
conditions of life.” Each person attending the Con- 
ference was able to attend two of the panel sessions 
and brief résumés of all four were given at a clos- 
ing session at the end of the day. 

Changing Social Patterns and the Family. Nel- 


June 1961 


son Foote, a sociologist with General Electric Com- 
pany, discussed three private problems with public 
implications which he feels need greater under- 
standing in the years ahead. Social security, unem- 
ployment, and displacement of workers are a part 
of one of the current problems. Automation is 
moving into the white collar jobs, and every com- 
munity is being affected, rather than just areas 
where certain industries are concentrated. Older 
workers are being overtaken by younger ones with 
newer skills. 

A second emerging problem is the need for hus- 
bands and wives to establish a new kind of com- 
panionship when the children are grown. 

A third problem is that of making choices when 
we are no longer subject to severe economic con- 
straints. Many persons today have numerous alter- 
natives of money, time, and other resources. 

Jack E. Kittell, headmaster of the Dalton Schools 
in New York, spoke of the growing lack of under- 
standing between the people and their schools. 
In the area of establishment of values, parents too 
often abdicate in favor of the schools. 

James P. Dixon, president of Antioch College, 
discussed some of the problems of higher educa- 
tion, calling attention to a growing concern for 
social action among the students and also to the 
fact that universities are having to respond to the 
total needs of the body politic. Dan Lacy, man- 
aging director of the American Book Publishers 
Council, emphasized that one of the functions of 
an educational program is to provide a rich and 
adequate background of reading for development 
of attitudes. 

The Creative Use of Leisure. Shorter work weeks 
and the need to prepare in the middle years for 
a healthful and gratifying use of the years after 
retirement focus attention on _ leisure. August 
Heckscher, director of the Twentieth Century 
Fund, warned that we will need to find ways to 
use time other than in consumption of the output 
of machines. This will mean devoting more of our 
output to other aspects than consumption of goods. 
“Works,” in the traditional sense, may become our 
real satisfaction. 

We may have to enrich our leisure because of 
the quality of our jobs, suggested Leo Perlis, direc- 
tor of the AFL-CIO Community Service Activities. 
As jobs become more and more automated, they 
provide fewer human satisfactions, and time off 
the job must be doubly satisfying. Mr. Perlis ad- 
vocated public service as the leisure activity best 
suited to provide some of these satisfactions. 
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Reporting . . ... 


Bonnie P. SMITH 
ARS Information Service 


How accurately people remember facts about 
their households is important to economists making 
consumer surveys. But since it is very difficult to 
check the accuracy of responses from people inter- 
viewed in a survey, such verification is seldom at- 
tempted. 

One approach to the problem, tried by the house- 
hold economics research division, was to compare 
data from two surveys in which the same house- 
holds were asked the same questions about a year 
apart. The purpose was to learn the extent to 
which they gave the same answers and to study 
the effects of different answers on survey results. 

Data on electric washing machines were col- 
lected by the U. S. Census Bureau in two national 
surveys. Questions were asked on kinds of washing 
machine (automatic, semi-automatic, or manual); 
the condition; new or used when acquired; and 
year acquired. 

From the 2,079 households reporting ownership 
of washing machines in both surveys, only 12 per 
cent gave inconsistent responses on kind of ma- 
chine, and 7 per cent gave inconsistent responses 
on condition. Of the reports on the year acquired, 
75 per cent varied two years or less from the first 
survey to the second. The rest varied over a wide 
range of years. With some households reporting 
their machines older in the second survey than in 
the first and some reporting them younger—the 
inconsistencies balanced out. And with the size 
of sample used in these surveys, any other incon- 
sistencies in reporting had little effect on the 
results. 

More details are given in the June 1961 issue of 
the Journal of the American Statistical Association. 


Currently the human nutrition research division 
is participating in a special program to help fam- 
ilies make best use of the foods now being donated 
through the U. S. Department of Agriculture. As 
a result of President Kennedy's program to expand 
and improve food distribution to the needy, the 
following foods were added to those already being 
donated: canned pork and gravy, dry pea beans, 
dried whole egg, peanut butter, and rolled oats. 
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Other foods offered are flour, cornmeal, lard, non- 
fat dry milk, rice, and butter. 

Since these foods are packaged differently from 
similar products on retail markets and some are 
processed differently, special directions for storing 
and using these foods are needed by the people 
receiving them. Dried egg, for example, is not 
currently sold in retail stores, and the canned pork 
and gravy is an entirely new product. The nonfat 
dry milk is made from high quality pasteurized 
milk though the product is not quite as instant as 
most types on the market today. 

In special studies on the donated foods, the 
Institute's food specialists developed a variety of 
ways to use canned pork in family meals and some 
methods for cooking dried egg on top of the stove. 
Since dried egg requires thorough cooking, most 
other dried egg recipes are for oven cooking. 

The new information was combined with direc- 
tions that had been developed earlier for the other 
commodities and released along with photographs 
to writers and food editors as well as to the state 
and local food distribution centers. 

The home economists are increasing their efforts 
to find new ways of using donated foods with the 
aim of developing a complete handbook for fam- 
ily use. 

For more information on the program, get in 
touch with your state or local food distributing 
center or write to the Office of Information, U. S 
Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 


Many people eat more of some foods than is 
indicated by figures on average food consumption. 
Knowledge of how much more these high consum- 
ers are likely to eat could be of value in setting 
tolerance limits for food additives and chemical 
residues, in preparing food budgets, and in evalu- 
ating food consumption. 

The household economics research division used 
data from the 1955 Household Food Consumption 
Survey to estimate high consumption of major 
groups of foods. High consumption households 
were considered to be those that used just slightly 
more of a food per person than did 90 per cent of 
the families surveyed. 

Among the major food groups, the high amounts 
consumed per person ranged from 1.5 to 3.5 times 
as much as average consumption. But for some 
specific foods high consumption was almost nine 
times as much as average. Though consumption 
varied by region, the relationship between high 
and average consumption was about the same in 
all regions of the U. S. 





Beulah I. Coon 


Retires from Office of Education 


Beulah I. Coon, agent for studies and research 
in home economics education in the U.S. Office of 
Education since 1930, has retired from that position. 
This summer, she will work in summer sessions 
in two institutions. 

To Miss Coon, home economics owes much of 
its enhanced prestige both in the United States 
and abroad. Her influence has contributed to the 
constant broadening and deepening of the pro- 
fession. 

A graduate of the University of Wisconsin and 
with a master’s degree from Columbia University, 
Miss Coon was a secondary school teacher, home 
economics supervisor, and teacher educator before 
joining the Office of Education. Over the years, 
she has carried on a unique program of research 
and publications. 

In 1951, she was invited by the French govern- 
ment to come to France to study what was then 
available in home economics in higher institutions. 
She has also provided many hours of consultation 
for visiting educators and kept in contact with ther 
after they returned home. She planned the small 
work group sessions for the Ninth International 
Congress on Home Economics in 1958. 

Miss Coon has long been a frequent contributor 
to the JourNAL, a generous and able counselor and 
friend to AHEA officers and staff, and a devoted 
member of many AHEA committees, including the 
philosophy and objectives committee whose work 
resulted in Home Economics—New Directions. 

Miss Coon’s other interests include many com- 
munity projects which share time and effort with 
her professional activities. She plans to continue 
living at 3977 North 26th Street, Arlington, Virginia. 
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Ilome Economics Degrees 
Up 7 Per Cent in Decade 


From 1951 to 1959, the total degrees awarded 
each year in home economics increased by 7 per 
cent, according to a comparison of 1951 and 1959 
data from “Earned Degrees Conferred by Higher 
Educational Institutions,” published each spring by 
the Office of Education, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Over the same period, 
data show that the total number of earned degrees 
in all fields of study increased by only 1.6 per cent. 

From 1951 to 1959, the number of graduate de- 
grees granted in home economics increased about 
30 per cent while the increase for all fields of study 
was about 9 per cent. The following tables show 
the distribution of degrees: 


TABLE | 


Total degrees earned in colleges and universities of the 
United States—for all subjects and for home economics* 





EARNED IN ALL SUBJECTS EARNED IN HOME ECONOMICS 


2 eee —_ 


Per Cent 
Change 


Per Cent 


| 
Number Change Numbert 
| 


| 8,605 
| 8,172 





1950-51 
1952-53 
1954-55 
1956-57 
1958-59 


—5.0 
—1.9 
9.2 
5.1 


374,189 
354,445 
411,058 
464,008 


8,016 
8,757 | 
9, 206 


456,822 | 
| 
| 





Increase from 


1950-51 to 1958-59 1.6 





* Circulars—Earned Degrees Conferred by Higher Educational 
Institutions. Issued annually 1950-51 to 1958-59. U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

t Figures obtained by adding number of degrees given for home 
economics (1) as a ‘Field of Study” and (2) as one of the spe- 
cialized teaching fields under ‘‘Education.” 


TABLE 2 


Graduate degrees earned in colleges and unwwversities* 





ALL FIELDS OF STUDY HOME ECONOMICS 


Total 


702 


| an a ma | 
Doctor’s| Total || Master'’s| Doctor's 


| Master's 


———EE7 


| 
./65,132 | 7,388 72,470 || 682 | 


69,497 | 9,360 [78,857 || 877 
| 
| 


1950-51 20 
1958-59 
Numbers in- 
crease during 
period . . 








| 4,365 | 2,022 | 6,387 195 





Per cent in- | 
crease during | 


| 6.7 29.8 


27.6 | 8.8 


| 


* Circulars—Earned Degrees Conferred by Higher Educational 
Institutions. Issued annually 1950-51 to 1958-59. U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


70.0 | 











28.6 | 








Frances Zuill to Retire 
from University of Wisconsin 


AHEA President, 


1932-34 


Accepts Assignment in Pakistan 


Frances Zuill, the thirteenth president of the 
American Home Economics Association and a pro- 
fessional leader for several decades, will retire on 
September 1 from the University of Wisconsin, 
where she has been director and associate dean of 
home economics since 1939. College teaching, a 
few years as city supervisor of home economics in 
Baltimore, Maryland, and a position as head of 
home economics at the State University of Iowa 
preceded her appointment at Wisconsin. 

Miss Zuill will leave on September 15 for Paki- 
stan, where she will be administrative adviser in 
the Pakistan-Oklahoma Home Economics Program 
supported by the Ford Foundation in colleges of 
home economics in Karachi, Lahore, and Dacca. 

Miss Zuill has been an active and devoted mem- 
ber of the American Home Economics Association 
from the beginning of her career and has served 
the Association in almost every capacity, including 
committee memberships, committee chairmanships, 
section chairman, budget chairman, council mem- 
ber, secretary, and president. The JournaL o1 
Home Economics, in November 1923, published 
a paper delivered by Miss Zuill at the New Orleans 
meeting which was her first article, and in Septem- 
ber 1959, the Journat published Miss Zuill’s key- 
note address for the 50th Anniversary meeting of 
the Association. There were many other papers 
in the intervening years. 

Most home economists are acquainted with Miss 
Zuill’s writings which have appeared in book form 
and in educational journals. To mention just a 
few: co-author of The Family's Food and Food 
and Family Living; contributor to Home Econom- 
ics in General Education at the Secondary Level, 
Family Living in Our Schools, Potentialities of 
Women in the Middle Years, and Home Economics 
in Higher Education (the work of an Association 
committee on which Miss Zuill served for more 
than five years). 


Miss Zuill has also encouraged professional or- 
ganization in the states in which she has worked 
having been president of the home economics asso- 
ciations in Maryland, Iowa, and Wisconsin. She 
was president in Maryland when the state associa- 
tion affiliated with the American Home Economics 
Association. She was president in Wisconsin when 
the state became one of the first to complete its 
quota for the headquarters building. 

During her tenure at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, Miss Zuill has been an active participant in 
the American Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and State Universities and has served on many 
important committees, including the joint com- 
mittee of land-grant colleges and universities and 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture on training for 
government services, the Centennial Committee 
and the special study committee appointed by the 
executive committee of AALGCSU to develop a re- 
search project which would provide a basis for 
recommendations for future home economics pro- 
grams in higher education. 

During the time she has been at Wisconsin, home 
economics has been reorganized from a depart- 
ment into a School with five departments headed 
by five chairmen with Miss Zuill as associate dean 
of the College of Agriculture in charge of the 
School of Home Economics. Facilities have been 
added, remodeled, and modernized. Faculty has 
been increased and upgraded as to advanced de- 
grees and salaries. Revisions have been made in 
the curriculums to keep them in step with the 
needs of a changing society. Research has been 
increased, and consequently a larger number of 
advanced degrees have been granted. 

The ability of Miss Zuill as an expert in home 
economics education has been widely recognized. 
In 1957 she was invited to go to India to serve as 
an educational consultant for the International Co- 
operation Administration to assist in evaluating 
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the home science programs in the women’s colleges 
which were co-operating with the University of 
Tennessee, the U.S. Technical Cooperation Mission 
in India, and the Central Ministry of Education. 
She has also served as a consultant for many uni- 
versities and colleges, the most recent being the 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute and Auburn Univer- 
sity. Another area of her effort is collaboration be- 
tween high school home economics and college 
home economics. It is her contention that the 
“problem of attracting the type of young women 
to the field who give promise of scholarship and 
leadership is directly related to the challenge which 
is presented by the curricula and courses” offered. 
According to Miss Zuill, “the advancement of home 
economics depends upon our ability to captivate 
and hold the interest of superior students and to 
resist vigorously watered down versions of the 
subject.” 

Miss Zuill’s outstanding achievements were rec- 
ognized by the Wisconsin Council of Agriculture 
at its annual banquet in 1960. She was the first 
woman given a citation from this organization. 

When Miss Zuill has traveled in various parts of 
the world she has been met and entertained by her 
former students, eager to show their esteem and 
affection. At any gathering of home economists, 
colleagues, too, draw from Miss Zuill both inspira- 
tion and wisdom and give in turn admiration and 
affection as well as appreciation for her leadership 
in the profession. The Association and the profes- 
sion continue to rely on this leadership. 


A. June Bricker Honored 
by New York University 


A. June Bricker, AHEA executive secretary, was 
one of the persons selected to receive a Founders 
Day Certificate at the 130th anniversary convoca- 
tion of New York University on April 21. Miss 
Bricker holds 2 PhD degree from the University. 
Because of a previous speaking engagement else- 
where, she could not accept the award in person. 


FHA Praised in 
Congressional Record 


Congressman William H. Natcher of Kentucky 
praised the Future Homemakers of America in the 
U.S. House of Representatives on April 11. Calling 
attention to National Future Homemakers of Amer- 
ica Week, April 9 through 15, Mr. Natcher de- 
scribed the organization and objectives of the FHA 
and told his colleagues: 


The members of this national youth organization deserve 
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our commendation for preparing themselves to be better 
citizens of tomorrow, and not only do the Future Home- 
makers of America look “toward new horizons” but they 
“face the future with warm courage and high hope.” 


Mr. Natcher’s remarks are published in the Con- 
gressional Record for Tuesday, April 11, 1961. 


Kansas Association Adopts 
Anti-Deception Resolution 


The Kansas Home Economics Association adopted 
unanimously at its annual meeting on April 8 the 
following resolution: 

Be it resolved: (1) That the Kansas legislature be re- 
quested to enact state legislation to complement those 
provisions of the Federal Trade Commission Act as amended 
to permit effective control of deception in the market; 
furthermore, (2) that there be provided adequate funds 
for the administration of such legislation either by the 
Office of the Attorney General of the State of Kansas or 
by a Department of the Consumer, if such is created. 


Land-Grant Centennial 
to Open at November Meeting 


The nation’s land-grant institutions will initiate 
a year-long centennial observance with an anniver- 
sary convocation at Kansas City, Missouri, Novem- 
ber 12 to 16. 

The term “Land-Grant Colleges” is used to des- 
ignate a group of 68 institutions of higher learning 
in the United States which were founded or sub- 
stantially developed during the latter half of the 
19th century by an act of Congress—the so-called 
Morrill Act in 1862. 

In preparation for a part of the Centennial, a 
grant has been received from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration to examine the responsibilities of the na- 
tion’s land-grant colleges and state universities in 
international affairs and in their threefold pro- 
gram of teaching, research, and public service. 
Land-grant institutions have become a_ principal 
recruiting ground for governments, foundations, 
and commercial interests carrying out technical 
projects abroad. Some forty countries have work- 
ing relationships with land-grant colleges. 


Role of Fish in Nutrition 
Topic for International Meeting 


The role of fish in world nutrition—the present 
abundance of fish and future potential supply—will 
be discussed at an international conference on Fish 
in Nutrition, to be held September 19 to 27 in 
Washington, D. C., sponsored by the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Nations. 





Education (Elementary, 
Secondary, and Adult) 


Contributed by ARLINE JOHNSON 
University of California at Davis 


“Team” guidance in a school, V. WAGNER and 
L.. J. Gupert. Education 81, No. 6 (Feb. 1961), 
pp. 359-362. 

Although guidance and counseling in schools are 
widely recognized, there is much confusion about 
the kind of guidance needed. People tend to think 
in terms of helping a student make up his mind on 
how to earn a living. The authors are convinced 
that not only students but parents and teachers 
need help in order to prevent and correct emotional 
problems that show up in school as learning prob- 
lems and faulty social adjustment. The latest con- 
cept of how to deal with the problem is that of a 
guidance team composed of adults intimately 
concerned with our children’s education—teachers, 
guidance workers, and parents. 

The teacher is best able to understand a child 
in the classroom situation. She provides a class- 
room climate in which children can grow and learn, 
but needs support from some one specially trained 
to recognize and handle emotional problems in 
young people. 

The authors believe that a combination of psy- 
chologists, psychiatric social workers, and a con- 
sulting psychiatrist is essential for school guidance 
work. These professionals need to be a definite 
part of school life—free to mingle with students and 
Every guidance worker should 
It is one 


to watch behavior. 
have some actual teaching experience. 
thing to understand the needs of individual children 
and quite another to handle a group of lively 
youngsters ina learning situation. 

Parents are important as a member of the team. 
There should be a close and friendly relationship 
between school personnel and parents. Parents 
should be welcome to visit and to consult with 
teachers and guidance workers. 

Guidance improves relations among children, 
teachers, and parents and creates a climate more 
favorable to learning. In order to serve education 


well, there is a need for merging the psychologist’s 
insight, the teacher's perception, and the parent's 
love. This complete understanding should be the 
aim of school guidance. 


Community participation in planning school 
facilities, M. A. Stoneman. School Life 43, No. 

4 (Dec, 1960), pp. 11-12, 14. 

Educational surveys for planning school plants 
have been used for more than 40 years. At first, 
these surveys were done by specialists from out- 
side agencies. But as time went on, school building 
standards came into common use and educators 
took on the task of determining what kind of school 
plant was needed to serve the curriculum. 

Recently, a third type of survey has evolved— 
one which requires extensive participation by per- 
sons in the community not officially connected with 
the school. Specialists and educators are still 
called in for consultation, but community partici- 
pation is its outstanding feature. 

The advanté ages from community participation 
in planning a school plant are that the community 
acquires a broader understanding of the education 
program. The survey group feel personally in- 
volved, and the proposed program becomes their 
own to defend and support. 

Some difficulties may arise unless there is a 
clear understanding of how much authority the 
community group has. It should always be under- 
stood that the citizens group is in an advisory 
capacity only, and the final decisions are made by 
the legally constituted authorities. 

Even though a specialist might determine the 
educational needs of a community in a short time, 
it may be wise to use the citizens because of the 
personal involvement and their concern public 


schools. 


Community educational television, F. Brerren- 
FELD. Adult Leadership 9, No. 8 (Feb. 1961) 
pp. 245-247. 

Adult education is usually regarded as continued 
training in one or two fields of specialization. The 
attention of educators has moved to that of liberal 
adult learning—the enlightenment of men about 
community problems, about personal values, about 
the great world of ideas and arts. 

Television has already proved a powerful medium 
for adult education. It can be a challenging medium 
for the instruction of adults in liberal education. 

In some of the larger cities, the community edu- 
cational television programs present an excellent 
array of music, drama, art, and public affairs. An 
electric company in one city has initiated a pro- 
gram in which employees view science and mathe- 
matics courses during working hours. 
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Family Economics— 
Home Management 


Contributed by Puy.uis ILerr 
University of Tennessee 


Impact of inflation on retired citizens. Geriatrics 

16, No. 3 ( Mar. 1961), pp. 117-118. 

In the final report of the Inflation Section of the 
recent White House Conference on Aging, it was 
pointed out that the average retired citizen lives 
on a fixed income and thus feels the full impact 
of inflation. Because of the decline in the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar since 1949, a person 
who retired in 1948 on $100 a month, for example, 
now has about $76 a month equivalent buying 
power. 

As possible means of maintaining the purchasing 
power of the retired, it was recommended that 
consideration be given to: 

1. Adjustment of OASDI benefits to changes in 
prices, wages, and productivity 

2. Extension of private pensions and deferred profit 
sharing plans to more employees 

. Modification of the earnings test which discour- 
ages retirees between 65 and 72 from supple- 
menting their social security incomes through 
working 

. Flexibility in compulsory retirement age 

5. Periodic increases in the present $4800 base for 
computing OASDI taxes and benefits proportion- 
ate to increases in the average wage level. 


Some effects of low income on children and 
their families, L. A. Epsrery. Soc. Security Bull. 
24, No, 2 (Feb. 1961), pp. 12-17. 

Using a conservative gauge of low income, it is 
estimated that in 1959 almost one-fifth of the 
families, with nearly one-fourth of the nation’s 
children, had inadequate incomes. Nonwhite fami- 
lies, those where the head does not work full time 
throughout the year, and broken families—especially 
ones headed by women—generally constitute the 
bulk of low-income families. 

Low income characteristically means poor nutri- 
tion, overcrowded housing in rundown neighbor- 
hoods, and little or no preventive medical care. It 
also means less likelihood that children will go to 
college or, if they do, less chance that they will 
stay to graduate. 

The smaller the husband’s earnings the more 
likely the mother is to work. Mothers are, of 
course, much more apt to work when there is no 
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father in the home. The effects of a mother’s 
employment on the development and adjustment 
of the children are not conclusively known. How- 
ever, lower incomes appear to be associated with 
less adequate arrangements for the care of children 
while mothers are working. 

Lastly, low earnings may cause a man with 
heavy family responsibilities to take on a second 
job, which surely has an effect on family life. 


Housework: What it’s worth. Changing Times 

15, No. 3 (Mar. 1961), pp. 21-23. 

Because housework does not produce salable 
goods, it has generally been assumed that no dollar 
value could be assigned to it. As a result, home- 
makers’ services have not been included in Gross 
National Product, although at least one economist 
has estimated that such an addition would increase 
national income by a fifth. 

One approach to placing a dollar value on the 
many tasks a homemaker performs is to use the 
current wage rates that would have to be paid to a 
substitute for the same work. Multiplying the time 
it takes to perform each household task by the 
going wage rate applicable will yield a figure that 
on the average represents a minimum of $3,000 
a year in real income—and not taxable. 

This article lists the average amounts of time, 
gleaned through research, that it takes to do a 
wide range of household jobs together with an 
average hourly rate for each. 


Quarterly survey of consumer buying intentions. 
Federal Reserve Bull, 47, No. 3 (Mar. 1961), 
pp. 282-286. 

During the first 6 months of 1961 fewer families 
planned to buy washing machines, refrigerators, 
television sets, and houses than had anticipated 
doing so in early 1960. The proportions of con- 
sumers reporting plans to buy both new and used 
cars in the first half of 1961 were at about the 
same level as a year earlier. These findings are 
based on the January Survey of Consumer Buying 
Intentions. 

Information was also obtained on income changes 
in 1960 as well as income expectations for 1961. 
There were more families suffering a decline in 
income last year than did so the year before and 
correspondingly fewer reported higher 1960 in- 
comes. Nearly one-fourth of the families inter- 
viewed this January expected income increases in 
the coming year and about 6 per cent anticipated 
income declines. The expectations regarding 1961 
income differ little from families’ 1960 anticipations. 
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Family Relations and 


Child Development 


Contributed by Opa WoLrorp 
and Dix1re BULLARD 
Berea College 


Effects of maternal employment on the child, 
L. W. Horrman. Child Devel. 32, No. 1 (Mar. 
1961), pp. 187-197. 

The study investigates the effect of maternal 
employment on the mother-child relationship and 
on the child’s behavior depending on whether or 
not the mother enjoyed working. Included in the 
investigation were 176 white, intact families with 
at least one child in the third through sixth grades. 
The 88 working-mother families and 88 nonwork- 
ing-mother families were matched on occupation 
of father, sex of child, and ordinal position. The 
data were based on questionnaires filled out by 
the children, interviews with the mothers, teacher 
ratings, and a classroom sociometric rating. 

The mother who likes working was relatively 
high on positive affect toward the child, used mild 
discipline, and tended to avoid inconveniencing 
the child with household tasks; the child was rela- 
tively nonassertive and ineffective. The mother 
who disliked working seemed less involved with 
the child and obtained the child’s help with tasks; 
the child was assertive and hostile. It was stated 
that greater understanding will come when work- 
ing mothers are differentiated along some theo- 
retically relevant dimension and when the effects 
on family life and on the child are examined.—O. W. 


Child behavior problems and parental attitudes, 
D. R. Peterson, W. C. Becker, D. J. SHOEMAKER, 
Z. Luria, and L. A. Hetimer. Child Devel. 32, 
No. 1 (Mar. 1961), pp. 151-162. 

Fifty-three children enrolled in kindergarten and 
24 children of kindergarten age attending a guid- 
ance clinic for a child behavior problem partici- 
pated in the investigation. Their parents were in- 
terviewed and rated on five factors of parental 
attitude as defined in previous research by Sears, 
Maccoby, and Levin. A problem checklist appli- 
cable to children was factor yielding 
three dimensions of problem behavior. Inde »~pend- 
ent ratings of these were obtained from teachers 


analyzed, 


and parents. 

The hypothesis that the attitudes of fathers are 
at least as intimately related as the attitudes of 
mothers to maladjustive tendencies among children 
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was clearly supported. The second two hypotheses 
were that child personality problems are related to 
autocratic attitudes and lack of parental concern 
among fathers, while conduct problems are asso- 
ciated with maternal maladjustment and with per- 
missiveness and disciplinary ineffectuality on the 
part of fathers. The specificity which these propo- 
sitions imply was not evident in the present results. 
Instead, a single attitudinal pattern, consisting most 
prominently of parental harshness, was related 
indiscriminately to all three of the problem dimen- 


sions examined.—D. B. 


Religiousness, family relationships, and family 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish 
families, J]. T. Lanpis. Marriage & Family Liv- 
ing 22, No. 4 (Nov. 1960), pp. 341-347. 

The data provided by 3,000 single college Prot- 


values in 


estant, Catholic, Jewish, and nonreligious students 
were analyzed concerning the religiousness of their 
parental family, the parental happine ss, their own 
religious and social values, their re lationship with 
parents, their assessment of the pattern of father 
or mother dominance in the home, and their con- 
ception of self. 

The positive association between family religious- 
ness and success in family living held when ana- 
lyzed by faiths. 
between parents’ marital happiness and the re 
ligiousness of the parents. Religiousness of parents 


There was a close association 


was positively associated with the child’s reported 
A higher 
conception of self was associated with growing up 
The data showed de- 


feeling of closeness to mother and father. 


in a devout religious home. 
voutness to be associated with the 50-50 pattern 
of dominance in the home. Those from nonreli- 
gious homes were more willing to make marriages 
which have been found to have above-average 


hazards to success.—D. B. 


Attitude —_ during courtship and marri- 
age, C. Hosart. Marriage & Family Living 
22, No. ; ( Nov. 1960), pp. 352-359. 

This research studied the changes in attitudes 
toward romanticism and marital role behavior of 
subjects who were college students at various 
stages of courtship in 1954 and who were no longer 
students and most of whom were married in 1958. 
A change was reflected from a less mature attitude 
prior to marriage to a more mature perspective 
characteristic of married people. The attitude 
change appeared to take place at different court 
ship stages for different areas of marital experi- 
ence.—O. W. 
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Contributed by Haze: Merz Fox 
University of Nebraska 


Time-temperature relationships of custards made 
with whole egg solids: Ill, Baked in large 
batches, K. Loncree, M. Jooste, and J. C. Wurre. 
J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 38, No. 2 (Feb. 1961), 
pp. 147-151. 

Use of whole egg solids is recommended only in 
thoroughly cooked dishes because of possible 
salmonella contamination. Time and temperature 
relationships in custards baked in large pans were 
studied in relation to the following variables: 
amount of egg in formula (17.7 and 31.6 per cent), 
depth to which pan was filled (11 and 21% inches), 
and oven temperature (325° and 400° F). A low 
egg formula, a pan of greater depth, and a lower 
oven temperature prolonged the cooking time and 
permitted a higher baking temperature. However, 
the higher acceptability of the high-egg over the 
low-egg formula suggested that a formula con- 
taining an intermediate amount of egg might satisfy 
flavor, bacteriological, and economic considerations. 


Effect of alternate freezing and thawing on the 
ascorbic acid content of frozen vegetables, 
G. J. Hucker and A. Crarxe. Food Tech. 15, 
No. 2 (Feb. 1961), pp. 50-51. 

Effect of time of holding prior to freezing and 
of alternate freezing and thawing on ascorbic acid 
content of corn, green beans, peas, and Lima beans 
were studied. Properly blanched vegetables were 
held 8 to 12 hours at room temperature or below 
before freezing without significant loss in ascorbic 
acid. Vegetables alternately frozen and thawed 
through 6 cycles at thawing temperatures of 70° F, 
45° F, and 35° F showed appreciable losses in 
ascorbic acid. Losses were appreciably greater in 
those thawed at higher temperatures indicating that 
the thawing process per se may affect ascorbic acid 
and that loss is proportional to thawing time. 


Changes in blood calcium associated with egg 
shell calcification in the domestic fowl: I. 
Changes in the total calcium, F. HerteLenpy 
and T. G. Taytor. Poultry Sci. 40, No. 1 (Jan. 
1961), pp. 108-114. 

Total plasma calcium of white Leghorn pullets 
was determined in response to diets containing 
usual concentration of calcium (2 per cent) and a 
low concentration (less than 0.1 per cent). Plasma 
calcium was determined at two stages of the laying 
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cycle, shortly before oviposition and during the 
calcification of the subsequent egg. Egg shell 
calcification was accompanied by a fall in plasma 
calcium which was related to the calcification 
process and not to calcium absorption since plasma 
calcium was high when egg calcification was not 
in progress. Plasma calcium of pullets fed a normal 
ration (24.5 mg/100 ml) was appreciably higher 
than for pullets fed a low calcium diet (21.8 
mg/100 ml); values of the low calcium group de- 
creased further during the production of a second 
egg. Decrease in plasma calcium on the low cal- 
cium diet was accompanied by a_ progressive 


thinning of the egg shells. 


Gas chromatographic analysis of flavor in 
processed milks, S. Patron. J. Dairy Sci. 44, 
No. 2 (Feb. 1961), pp. 207-214. 

Extracting milk with petroleum ether, evapora- 
tion of the solvent, and analyzing the residue by 
gas chromatography was used to recover the flavor 
components of milk (unaffected by flavor of fat). 
Odors of the residues were characteristic of the 
starting materials; for example, strong caramel 
lactone odor from evaporated milk; faint milk-like 
odor and discernible lactone odor from pasteurized 
milk. Use of highly purified hexane as the extract- 
ing solvent permitted organoleptic evaluation before 
and after flavor extraction; distinct flavor differ- 
ences were detectable. 


Relation of marbling, cooking yield, and eating 
quality of pork chops to backfat thickness on 
hog carcasses, M. O. Murpny and A. F. Carin. 
Food Tech. 15, No. 2 (Feb. 1961), pp. 57-63. 
Quality factors of interest to consumers were 

determined on rib and loin chops from hogs that 

varied in backfat thickness from 1.0 to 2.3 inches. 

Degree of marbling increased slightly as the back- 

fat increased, but considerable variation in marbling 

occurred among animals with the same amount of 
backfat. Total cooking losses in braised 14-inch 
pork chops were not associated with amount of 
backfat and averaged about one-third of the raw 
weight. Amount of backfat on the carcass did not 
have a significant effect on the tenderness, juiciness, 
or flavor of braised pork chops. However, shear- 
force measurements indicated a slight increase in 
tenderness of raw muscle as the backfat increased. 

Marbling of fat in the lean had a significant effect 

on both tenderness and juiciness of braised pork 

chops and showed more promise as a means of 
predicting eating quality than did thickness of 


backfat. 
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Contributed by PHy.iis Fotpa 

and ETHEL PATTERSON 

Health and Welfare Section 

Cleveland Home Economics Association 


Inter-related groups important to economy, R. 
M. Kotrrman. The Clevelander 35, No. 11 ( Mar. 
1961), pp. 10, 29. 

It takes fewer minutes of labor to buy a given 
quantity of food in this country than is true any- 
where else in the world. 

Agricultural research is not an expense; it is an 
investment in the long-time welfare of America. 

The challenge of agricultural surpluses faces us. 
If we are to eat every day, we have to have some 
surplus, or somebody will have to go hungry. The 
amount of agricultural production is not entirely 
predictable or controllable because of weather and 
other considerations. The American public ought 
to be happier worrying about surpluses than about 
empty stomachs.—E.P. 


Anaemia and nutrition. The Medical Officer, A 
Journal for Medical Men and Women in the 
Government and Municipal Services (London, 
England) 105, No. 1 (Jan. 6, 1961, No. 2737), 
p. 2. 

Anaemia in young adult males in this country 
has been regarded as uncommon. A ten-year sur- 
vey of British soldiers (reported) in the Journal of 
the Royal Army Medical Corps confirms this but 
probably points to a higher incidence than previ- 
ously estimated. Poor nutrition may be a factor 
in anaemia in young men. This may reflect not so 
much on poverty as on poorly chosen diet or 
ignorance of basic food values or food faddishness 
in certain families or individuals. 

It seemed likely that many recruits were anaemic 
on enlistment because of inadequate diet in civilian 
life and that after six months in the Army the de- 
ficiencies had been made good. The British Army 
ration is rich in all the basic food elements, min- 
erals, and vitamins. The longer a soldier eats this 
excellent ration, the more he is likely to overcome 
any adverse effects of poor diet which he may have 
had in civilian life. 

It seems likely that poor nutrition before enlist- 
ment is important as a cause of anaemia in recruits. 
Since recruits have passed a medical examination 

. how many more young men are anaemic? 

Should anaemia in young men receive more atten- 
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tion from the medical profession? This can be 
answered only by a wider study of young adult 
and adolescent males as a whole.—E.P. 


Let’s take a good look at the aging, P. W. 
THompson. Am. J. Nursing 61, No. 3 (Mar. 
1961), pp. 76-79. 

If we are to help meet the psychological and 
emotional needs of the older person, we must 
appreciate his potentialities as well as limitations. 

What can we do to help meet his needs? First, 
search for interests and skills and make it possible 
for him to do all he can do. But be careful not 
to push him beyond his capacities or he will feel 
worse. 

What can we do about a person who seems 
unnecessarily demanding, spoiled, or selfish? If we 
can demonstrate that we are available and will be 
available, the intensity of the demandingness will 
often disappear. 

Some older people will want to stay on their 
feet—and this should be encouraged. However, if 
physical activity must be avoided, some other 
activity should be provided: watching television, 
reading a book, writing letters, playing cards, 
modeling clay, painting—or opportunities for chats. 

This article, by a psychiatrist, is written mainly 
for the medical and nursing professions. But it will 
benefit anyone who wants to help the disabled 
older person feel less helpless.—P.F. 


Let’s care for some patients at home, A. Ba.x. 
Today's Health 39, No. 2 (Feb. 1961), pp. 56-59, 
88. 

Patients with long-term, disabling illnesses need 
not necessarily remain inside hospitals for the care 
they need. The hospital bed is expensive (about 
$27 a day), and it tends to increase one’s depend- 
ence upon others. 

Health and welfare organizations in some com- 
munities have instituted a “Home Care” program 
staffed by doctors, social workers, nurses, nutrition- 
ists, homemaker services, and by speech, physical, 
recreational, and occupational therapists. After the 
doctor refers his patient to “Home Care,” members 
of the team instruct the family in hygiene, practical 
nursing, exercise, and diet. The patient is helped 
to do things for himself. (Before recommendations 
are made for transfer to “Home Care,” the home 
situation is surveyed, including family willingness 
to care for the patient. ) 

“Home Care” programs usually cost less than 
institutional care. More important, the patient 
gains an incentive toward self-sufficiency.—P.F. 
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Housing and 
Household Equipment 


Contributed by JuLIerTE MyREN 
University of Minnesota 


Design for a new housing market: The old, 
W. C. Lorinc. Architectural Forum 114, No. 3 
(Mar. 1961), pp. 119-121+ 
There are 16 million people in the United States 

65 years and over. They now make the market 

decision for every sixth dwelling rented or pur- 

chased. 

Until recently, the housing market of the aged 
could not be tapped, for little was known about 
the kind of housing needed. A different approach 
to housing for the aged is required than for the 
ordinary speculative mass housing market. 

According to social research, the aged require 
a sensitive balance of privacy and sociability. In 
regular residential design, privacy has long been 
an aim. Sociological research now points out that: 
for the person living alone, any anxiety faced too 
long may be disintegrating. Therefore, it is im- 
portant that the probability of isolation be reduced 
by housing design which encourages sociability 
through « ease of contact and activity with others. 
For the household of two or more persons the 
problem is quite opposite. Irritation and even 
frustration grow out of overcrowding of activities 
which can occur when household members must 
compete for use of limited living space. This irri- 
tation can be reduced by plans which provide 
indoor and outdoor common areas. Therefore, lower 
ratios of rentable to nonrentable space, more and 
wider corridors, and the provision of common rooms 
and outdoor social facilities are essential elements 
of housing for the elderly. different approach 
to site planning is also required. 


Today’s neglected retirement market, R. W. 
Murray, Jr. House & Home 19, No. 2 (Feb. 
1961), pp. 95-109. 

The best way to sell houses for the retirement 
market is to aim at couples whose children are 
grown, whose health is good, and whose incomes 
are at a peak. These families may be as much as 
15 years from retirement. The great majority of 
the retired and about-to-retire people want to stay 
in their own communities rather than go to a new 
location such as a warm climate. 

Most retired people wish a house smaller than 
. they now have and also on a smaller lot. They 


want more built-in conveniences and easier main- 
tenance. They want to be closer to stores, churches, 
and recreation facilities. It is a mistake to focus 
housing for the aged on the needs of the infirm. 
Most people over 60 reach retirement as active and 
vigorous as middle-aged people were a few decades 
ago. The great majority enjoy good health. 

Several suggested floor plans are given, includ- 
ing one co-sponsored by the American Association 
of Retired Persons and the Douglas Fir Plywood 
Association. This plan was designed to sell. for 
$8,000 to $10,000 plus land. 


Kitchen planning is easy with this new formula 
(Editorial). House & Home 19, No. 3 (Mar. 
1961), pp. 154-157. 

The formula shown by three pages of diagrams 
was developed by the Small Homes Council to give 
an easy way to figure how much work-counter 
space is needed and where it should be for any 
groupivg of kitchen appliances. It also estimates 
storage space and where it should be located. 

This new formula was developed by Professor 
William H. Kapple of the department of architec- 
ture and Helen McCullough of the department of 
home economics at the University of Illinois. 

Also given are eight guides to better kitchens: 

Cabinets which face each other should be at 

least 5 feet apart. 

2. Snack bar or table should be at least 3’6” from 

nearest cabinet or appliance. 

. Wall cabinets and base cabinets should each 

total at least 10 lineal feet. 

cabinets under sink, 


(Do not count corner 

cabinets, drawers in free- 
standing range, or wall cabinets above range and 
refrigerator ). 

.A storage wall, close 
substituted if windows cut wall cabinet length 
below 10 lineal feet. 

. Wall cabinets should have adjustable shelves and 
at least two base cabinets should be all-drawer 


base cabinets, may be 


units. 

. Dishwasher should be at left of sink. 

7. Wall oven should have some counter space on 
one side. 

. Refrigerator and wall oven should not be placed 
in the middle of a run of counter top. 


The handsome ways of hardboard ( Editorial ) 
House & Garden 119, No. 3 (Mar. 1961), pp. 
116-117. 

Now available are hardboard panels with pierced 
and other patterns. Some are prefinished in color 
or wood tones and are for indoor and outdoor use. 
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Contributed by Grace M. Suucart 
Kansas State University 


How to or semi-perishables. Institutions Mag. 

48, No. 3 (Mar. 1961), pp. 14-18+. 

Over “on past 100 years, tremendous strides have 
been made in le ngthe ning the storage life of food. 
Processors have created hundreds of food products 
that will withstand months and even years of stor- 
age while retaining a high degree of quality. These 
are “semi-perishables.” 

Attention has been given to storage of raw and 
perishable products, but the operator is apt to 
minimize the necessity of proper storage of pack- 
aged foods. Although microbial spoilage is no 
longer the serious problem it was, chemical and 
entomological types of spoilage may occur. 

Proper storage conditions for various types of 
foods are discussed in this article; and information 
pertaining to storage temperature, to humidity signs 
of deterioration, and to maximum storage life is 
given in chart form. 


Work sampling simplifies work scheduling, B. 
Donatvson. Mod. Hosp. 96, No. 3 (Mar. 1961), 
pp. 144, 148-149. 

How work sampling can be helpful to the 
dietitian in evaluating the work of the department 
is suggested by two research projects conducted at 
the University of Wisconsin. 

The work sampling technique was used to 
analyze the activities of seven main kitchen em- 
ployees in the dietary department of a 475-bed 
The purpose of the study was to pro- 
data for more effective classification 
Results indicated 


hospital. 
vide basic 
and scheduling of employees. 
that attention should be given to the amount of 
diversification of activities in each classification. 


Effect of different temperatures on various bac- 
frozen meat pies, K. 
KereLuK, A. Pererson, and M. Gunperson. J. 
Food Science (formerly Food Research) 26, 

No. 1 (Jan.-Feb., 1961), pp. 21-26. 

The effect of temperature, particularly storage 
temperature, is one of the most important factors 
in controlling microbial populations of frozen foods. 
Adequate temperature control of frozen foods 
should limit the growth of microorganisms and 
insure maintenance of original quality and whole- 
This investigation was undertaken to 


teria isolated from 


someness. 
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show that correct storage temperatures do inhibit 
the growth of bacteria which might be considered 
as = source of potential public health hazard, 
while certain saprophytic species are able to sur- 
vive and grow well at the same low temperatures. 
The cultures were all isolated from chicken pies. 

At refrigerator temperatures, the growth of the 
psychrophilic saprophytic species tested completely 
outstripped the growth of several bacteria of public 
health significance. This indicates the great likeli- 
hood that a frozen food on defrosting, particularly 
in a refrigerator, would become completely un 
acceptable due to the development of off flavors 
and odors and deteriorated physical appearance 
before it became a health hazard. 


Overcoming employee dissatisfaction, D. CARNER 
Personnel J. 39, No. 10 (Mar. 1961), pp. 399- 
403. 

Employee dissatisfaction revolves around either 
men, money, or machines. Financial and mechani- 
cal problems are usually solved without too much 
difficulty; but dissatisfaction concerned with per 
sonal relationships is more difficult. 

Safety programs are planned to reduce possi 
bility of accidents, maintenance programs to mini- 
mize interruptions due to equipment failure, and 
income and expense are budgeted to avoid serious 
financial problems. Likewise, an action program 
may solve many rumors or dissatisfaction problems 
before they occur. 


Serum cholesterol and different dietary fats, E. 
Witcox and L. GaLtoway. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc 
38, No. 3 ( Mar. 1961), pp. 227-229. 

Serum cholesterol levels were studied in healthy 
university students (four men and four women) 
maintained for 15 days on diets composed of 
ordinary foods and which contained 7 different fats: 
butter, margarine, cottonseed oil, hydrogenated 
cottonseed oil, lard, and corn oil. The fat provided 
35 per cent of total calories. 

Mean serum cholesterol levels at the end of the 
test periods were highest when butter was the test 
fat and lowest for corn oil. Differences were highly 
significant. 

Significant decreases in serum cholesterol levels 
during the test periods occurred on the diets con- 
cottonseed oil, hydrogenated 


taining margarine, 
Serum cholesterol 


cottonseed oil, and corn oil. 
levels on the butter diet which followed the pre 
test period increased slightly, but the change was 
not significant. Likewise, changes on the two lard 
diets were slight. 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by HeLen K. ZWOLANEK 
University of Illinois 


Copyrighting textile designs, V. Scuer. Modern 
Textiles Mag. 41, No. 11 (Nov. 1960), pp. 41, 44. 
Design piracy is the use of a novel design by 

someone other than the originator of the design. 

For protection, design patents have been used; but 

the U. S. Patent Office needs six months to check 

the originality. During this period, the owner of 
the design patent application cannot bring a law 

suit to stop the infringer. Since designs have a 

short life, the monetary loss may be considerable. 

The Copyright Office has recently started to register 

textile designs but not dress designs. Within a 

few days of filing and for a cost of four dollars, 

a copyright is granted without a preliminary ex- 

amination as to novelty. It will not protect against 

someone who can prove he originated a similar 
creation on his own. Peter Pan Fabrics, Inc., has 
brought several law suits for infringement of copy- 

righted designs where the courts have allowed a 

preliminary injunction. This may be a solution to 

the problem of design piracy. 


Tapestry weaving—revival of an ancient art 
form. Am. Fabrics 52 (Spring 1961), pp. 66-70. 
Tapestry weaving reached its peak from 1300 to 

1650, when it was one of the dominant art forms 

in Europe. Stagnation occurred when tapestries 

became stereotyped, copying canvas painting in- 
stead of being original. The revival is due to 

French artist Jean Lurcot, who was commissioned 

by the Gobelin works in 1936. Assisted by artist 

Marcel Gromaire, they broke the rigid forms of the 

art. Weaver Francois Tabard, whose family had 

been in the craft since 1637, was an advocate. 

Colors were cut back from 14,000 to 50 to give 

freshness. The first exhibit was held in July 1945, 

with favorable public reaction. Jan Yoors, working 

successfully in New York since 1951, shows the in- 
fluence of Matisse and Modigliani in his designs. 

Photographs show the cartoons, technique of 
applying the designs to the warp yarns, actual 
weaving process, and finished tapestries. 


From clothes to protect clothes—to safety cloth- 
ing, R. ScuramM. Ciba Review 12, No. 138 
(June 1960), pp. 18-31. 

Work clothing today is developed to meet the 
functional needs of the occupation plus added 
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smartness. Examples of clothing developed to pro- 
tect the worker from accidents include the one- 
piece work suit, eye goggles, and helmets. Steel 
mesh gloves permit more movement of the hands. 
Heat protective clothing is flameproofed. Where 
the garment may be ignited and quick removal is 
necessary, special closures which can be ripped 
open with one grasp, are used. Suits impregnated 
with aluminum (polished to reflect heat) or made 
of glass fiber are used when the worker approaches 
fires. Wet and cold protection uses layers over- 
hanging from the outside in, to insure better run-off 
of liquids. Contact with skin irritants is reduced 
by using gloves coated with liquids impervious to 
liquids; or for fine work, barrier creams, or wax or 
resin films coat the skin. 


The printing of textiles. Am. Fabrics 52 (Spring 

1961), pp. 57-64. 

Printing of cloth is the application of print color 
to specific areas of cloth to achieve a planned de- 
sign. A brief résumé of each method starts with 
the early Egyptians using resist printing. Covered 
are wood blocks and stencils, mordant printing, 
screen printing, tie and dye, wax resist, warp 
print, printed and dyed, screen printing, and roller 
printing. Illustrations aid in showing differences 
in the various methods. 


Foam laminates pressing on, M. KLAPPER. 
Women’s Wear Daily, Thursday, Feb. 23, 1961, 
pp. 1, 8, 10. 

Urethane foam is bonded to fabric by either 
fusion (heat) methods, cement, or glue binders 
to form foam laminates, giving a bond permanent to 
repeated washings or drycleanings. Store experi- 
ences over the country show excellent con:umer 
responses so far. Fashion aspects are the built-in 
features needed for the unrippled flare plus high 
fashion colors. Pattern companies are expecting 
to have laminates in the catalogs this fall, with 
instructions for cutting and sewing techniques for 
home sewing. 

The New York Neighborhood Dry Cleaners Asso- 
ciation has issued a bulletin on laminates. The 
National Institute of Drycleaning is studying the 
cleaning problem and issued in 1959 technical 
bulletin FF-63 on this subject. 


Behind the scenes at the House of Ricci, P. Frvx. 
Am. Fabrics 52 (Spring 1961), pp. 85-87. 
A series of photographs taken three days before 
the fall 1960 opening in August shows the prepara- 
tions occurring before the first showing of the line. 
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New Research Classic 
Handbook of Research Methods in Child Devel- 
opment. Edited by Paut H. Mussen. New York: 

John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1960, 1061 pp., $15.25. 

No research worker in the field of child develop- 
ment can do without this book. Everyone who 
teaches advanced courses in the field must have 
it also. It represents the most comprehensive com- 
pilation of knowledge, method, and schools of 
thought available. It has moved quickly into the 
field of standard works, and its place will not be 
easily usurped. 

Mussen states, “The specific purpose of the hand- 
book is to make available in a single source con- 
crete descriptions and evaluations of the most 
widely used research techniques in many aspects 
of the study of child growth and behavior. In 
addition, it purports to communicate, wherever 
possible, some of the methodological sophistication 
and ‘wisdom’ that investigators gradually acquire 
but rarely make explicit in their publications.” 
And it does just that! 

The contributors to the volume read like a 
“Who's Who in Child Development.” Baldwin, 
Kessen, Wright, Bijou, Baer, Meredith, Macy, Kelly, 
Reisen, Gibson, Olum, Spiker, Inhelder, Matalon, 
Anastasi, Irwin, Berko, Brown, Yarrow, Henry, 
Miller, Bronfenbrenner, Ricciuti, Thompson, Lam- 
bert, Whiting, Hoffman, and Lippitt have all 
authored portions of the volume. It neglects no 
aspect of child growth and development—physio- 
logical, sociological, anthropological, chemical, or 
educational. 

The section on “The Measurement of Family Life 
Variables” should be of particular interest to those 
child developmentalists working in the field of home 
economics. So often the researcher and writer tend 
to ignore the complex functioning of the child in 
his natural habitat—not so with this volume. 

Extensive bibliographies at the end of each 
chapter attest to the thoroughness of the authors. 
It is more than just a review of research, however. 
It synthesizes and integrates and then points to 
needs in our field. Teachers and researchers will 
find this service of inestimable value. 

The book costs many dollars but it is not expen- 
sive. The value received makes this a “must” 
investment.—GLENN R. Hawkes, Professor and Head, 
Department of Child Development, Iowa State 
University. 


Valuable New Reference 


A Modern Introduction to the Family. Edited by 
Norman W. Bett and Ezra F. Voce. Chicago: 
The Free Press of Glencoe, Illinois, 1960, 682 pp., 
$7.50. 

Dr. Bell of Harvard's Laboratory of Social Rela- 
tions and Dr. Vogel, who worked with Dr. Bell and 
who has more recently done research in Japan, and 
now has accepted an appointment to Yale Univer- 
sity, have produced an exhaustive reference volume. 
It has a dual aim: to introduce a tentative theo- 
retical conception which systematically organizes a 
wide variety of family phenomena, and to present 
selected readings within this conceptual context. 

Achieving its purpose by presenting a framework 
for the functional analysis of family behavior, the 
book would prove a most useful addition to the 
reference shelf of all who teach or counsel in the 
family life field. Especially is this true for those 
who deal with upper-class and graduate students in 
teaching, research, or counseling. 

The authors have selected materials without re- 
gard to boundaries of academic disciplines, a fact 
which makes the volume of more than ordinary 
significance. It not only reveals a sociological ap- 
proach but contains economic, anthropological, and 
psychiatric studies as well. 

The organization of the work into sections deal- 
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ing with the family and the external forces affecting 
it, as well as internal processes of the family, and 
the manner in which the family functions in the 
development of personality makes the contents of 
value in a wide range of professions. 

Instead of extensive footnotes, the book contains 
33 pages of invaluable notes on the 51 chapters.— 
Mivprep I. Morcan, Family Life Consultant, Black 
Mountain, North Carolina, and Formerly Professor, 
Home and Family Life, School of Home Economics, 
Florida State University, Tallahassee. 


The Talented Teacher 


Teaching for Critical Thinking. By C. Burceicu 
WELLINGTON and JEAN WELLINGTON. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1960, 363 pp., 
$6.50. 

The material in this book is presented in a clear, 
practical, and interesting manner and is written 
primarily for teachers and teachers-in-training at 
the secondary level. Frequent and carefully docu- 
mented references to research are used throughout. 
The presentation on the whole is very readable and 
would be helpful to the beginning teacher inter- 
ested in becoming a “talented teacher” or to the 
experienced teacher as a challenge for improve- 
ment. The talented teacher is described as “one 
who is helpful and truly democratic in approach”— 
one who works with students in such a way as “to 
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promote thinking, to stimulate interest to lead to 
critical thinking.” This book also recognizes that 
“the talented teacher is always the same; only the 
feelings and desires of students vary somewhat at 
different levels”; therefore, it is also useful for 
teachers of all age groups in schools and in many 
other educational programs. 

Each chapter includes pictures, pertinent case 
studies, learning situations, some controversial 
thoughts, and suggestions for further reading. A 
general and special bibliography and a suggested 
list of films on teaching and learning appear to be 
most helpful and complete——Giapys L. Rowe, 
Assistant Professor of Home Economics, Western 
Michigan University. 


Human Behavior Text 


Psychology: An Introduction to the Study of 
Human Behavior. By Henry C. LinpcrEN and 
Donn Byrne. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 1961, 429 pp., $6.75. 

This book will be of special interest to those who 
are seeking a text which is oriented toward the 
development of a better understanding of human 
behavior, a point of view which many introductory 
texts do not communicate to the undergraduate 

The first section presents a survey of human 
development from infancy to adulthood from the 
point of view of the social psychologist. Despite 
the brevity of this section, there is an attempt at a 
developmental approach. The next section deals 
with basic principles underlying behavior: physio- 
logic processes, learning, perception, motivation. 
This section is rooted in experimental research to a 


greater degree than section one, and the focus 


is on a narrower aspect of behavior. Other major 
sections are devoted to individual differences, emo- 
tional and social factors in behavior, and various 
aspects of applied psychology. 

The authors do not consider psychology to be 
primarily an experimental or biological science. 
They see it as a “still arriving” profession, science, 
and body of knowledge which attracts individuals 
with many different concerns. At the same time 
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they succeed in describing commonalities which 
emerge from the psychologist’s approach to prob- 
lems and his assumptions about human behavior. 
Lindgren and Byrne are to be commended for 
their attempt to “anticipate questions students are 
likely to ask and answer them in such a way that 
they might be led to ask deeper and more sig- 
nificant questions that are significant to psycholo- 
gists.” Happily, “scientific” text, 
and yet it is a sound one.—Georce FIrze.Le, 
Assistant Professor, University of Rhode Island. 


it is not another 


Essays on Sexual Evolution 


The Conduct of Sex. By Lawrence K. FRANK. 
New York: William Morrow & Company, 1961, 
192 pp., $4. 

The Conduct of Sex is a series of well-written, 
but not particularly original, essays on various 
aspects of sex and the family. Before proceeding 
with a more detailed description of the book, it 
may be helpful to indicate what the book is not. 
First of all, 
work. 


it is not in any sense a technical or 
academic Second, it is not a treatise on 
human sexual anatomy or physiology. Terms such 
as cervix or vas deferens do not clutter its pages. 
Third, it is not a manual for the improvement of 
sexual techniques or responses. And finally, al- 
though one of the primary themes of the book is 
the importance of birth control, it contains almost 
no practical information on the various techniques 
and devices which constitute the arsenal of the 
family planner. 

On the positive side, The Conduct of Sex seems 
to have three major aims: (1) to support the 
proposition that planned parenthood is the ulti- 
mate step forward in human sexual evolution (and 
incidentally, this theme is systematically worked 
into every chapter irrespective of the subject); 
(2) to derive (in the classical fashion ) ) contempo- 
rary American sex practices and mores from man’s 
biologic: il nature, ' and his 
cultural setting; and (3) to summarize for popular 
consumption quite a range of professional opinion 
and research on marriage, the family, the role of 


women, the socialization of the child, and various 


his evolutionary heritage, 


other related topics. 

Despite its clarity and style there would seem 
to be no compelling reason to add The Conduct 
of Sex to one’s professional library—Carvrrep B. 
Broperick, Associate Professor, Pennsylvania State 


University. 
Timely New Clothing Text 


Experiences with Clothing. By L. BeLLe PoLLarn. 
Boston: Ginn and Company, 1961, 405 pp., $5.40. 
Experiences with Clothing is a family-centered 

textbook for high school girls. Its purpose is to 

show girls how to evaluate their wardrobes, plan 
and construct clothing to meet needs for the near 
future, and care for their clothes properly. This 
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text is beautifully illustrated with colored pictures 
that will make it a delight for any girl to own or 
use. Four of the chapters deal with the wardrobe 
and its purchase and care. Chapter Five discusses 
a girl's personal appearance. The clothing con- 
struction includes everything a girl needs to know 
from the making of a simple gathered skirt without 
a pattern to the details of tailoring. Each clothing 
project is fully explained with diagrams and illus- 
trations. Instructions to make garments without a 
commercial pattern include a pleated skirt, sleeve- 
less blouse, circle skirt, cosmetic cape, boy's beach 
shirt, and barbecue apron. 

The aims of each chapter are concisely stated 
under the title, thus helping the busy teacher sort 
information needed for classroom purposes. The 
selection and altering of patterns, the selection of 
materials, comparative facts about textiles, and con- 
struction details are presented in progressive steps. 
Throughout the book helpful charts and standards 
of evaluation are found. Chapter Eleven is an 
evaluation of children’s clothing and the require- 
ments that must be fulfilled in its selection. 

Truly this book is the modern answer to the 
busy teacher’s need for a text that covers all the 
phases of clothing that a modern high school girl 
needs to know.—Otive C. LaMBert, Homemaking 
Teacher, Northern Potter Joint Schools, Ulysses, 
Pennsylvania. 


Young View of Decorating 


The Seventeen Book of Decorating. By the 
Eprrors of Seventeen. New York: David McKay 
Company, Inc., 1961, 242 pp., $4.95. 

This is a “how-to” book, an “idea” book, planned 
for the teen-ager, the young career girl, the bride, 
or the young homemaker. It is written in an easy 
readable style and is illustrated by line drawings 
which accompany such topics as furniture arrange- 
ment, problem windows, and storage areas. 

Emphasis is placed upon the personality of the 
amateur decorator and her likes and dislikes rather 
than upon understanding and applying basic art 
principles in the planning of her home. “Your 
decorating personality should be your personality, 
not anyone else’s” appears to be the underlying 
thesis. Not all of the ideas recommended carry out 
this emphasis on the personality of the individual. 
For example, the suggestion of copying a Piet 
Mondrian painting seems incompatible with the 
basic theme. 

Of special interest are the fresh approach to 
color and what it will do for the individual and 
the home, and the “finding your style” chapter 
which summarizes nine of the more important 
periods influencing interior design today. The 
latter section concludes with a brief bibliography 
which may stimulate the alert reader to pursue 
the subject further. Unusual in a book of this 
subject matter and most commendable is “The 
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Art of Shopping,” a chapter composed of sugges- 
tions which should be helpful to the inexperienced 
shopper. 

This book should find its best use as a reference 
for the junior high or high school homemaking 
teacher and her students.—Marcaret N. Keyes, 
Assistant Professor, State University of Iowa. 


Keeping Up with Equipment 
Household Equipment. Fifth edition. By Louise 

Jenison Peer and Lenore Sater Tuye. New 

York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1961, 357 pp., 

$9.25. 

Although in purpose, scope, and outline, this 
fifth edition appears to be similar to the previous 
one, each chapter has been reorganized and re- 
written to bring the content up to date. Clear and 
easy to understand, it offers teacher, student, archi- 
tect, and homemaker valuable information on 
selection, operation, and care of modern household 
equipment and its location or arrangement in the 
kitchen and laundry to save time and energy. 
Greater emphasis has been placed on safety. 

To aid the readers in keeping their information up 
to date, the authors provide a list of manufacturers 
and associations with their addresses from whom 
additional information can be obtained. 

In the final chapter, which is a new chapter, the 
authors give suggestions on saving motion and 


energy and improving work conditions, with special 
emphasis on the physically handicapped and the 
employed homemaker’s problems. 

Most of the illustrations in this revision are new. 
The book is well footnoted for quick reference to 
sources of information.—LyL—E MAMEeEnr, Associate 
Professor of Home Management, University of Ten- 


nessee. 
Inspiring Volume on Women’s Education 


New Horizons for College Women. Leo C. Mut- 
LER and Oupa G. Mutter, Editors. Washington, 
D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 1960, 128 pp., $3.25. 
This volume was prepared to share some of the 

sense and flavor of a symposium on The Education 

of Women held during the 75th anniversary cele- 
bration of the Mississippi State College for Women 
in 1960. The book explores some of the basic 
challenges in trying properly to educate women 
for their increasingly significant role in society, and 
it presents the thinking of some of America’s lead- 
ing spokesmen in the area. Edna Amidon, director 
of the Home Economics Education Branch of the 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 

contributed the discussion on “Toward Successful 

Family Living.” The editors call attention to the 

fact that the addresses were basically presented to 

a college girl audience and consequently the book 

will have real value to young women still in 

formal education programs as well as to others 
interested in higher education of women. 





GENERAL 


Announcement was made on March 1 
of the appointment of Mary C. Egan 
as chief of the nutrition section, divi- 
sion of health services in the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. As- 
sistant chief of the section since Janu- 
ary 1958, Miss Egan succeeds Marjorie 
M. Heseltine, who retired in January. 

Jean M. Stewart, president of the 
Arizona Home Economics Association, 
was the official representative of the 
AHEA at the inauguration on March 
10 and 11 of Dr. G. Homer Durham 
as the tenth president of Arizona 
State University at Tempe. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Dean Helen G. Canoyer of the 
New York State College of Home 
Economics, Cornell University, left 
the United States in late March as 
one of a group of six women par- 
ticipating in two workshops on the 
“Problems of Education of African 
Girls and Women.” The first was held 
at Royal College in Nairobi, Kenya, 
from April 3 to 13 and the second at 
Ibadan University College in Ibadan, 
Nigeria, from April 17 to 27. It is 
hoped that, as an outgrowth of the 
conference, a group of African women 
will be selected to come to the United 
States next fall to study our educa- 
tional system. 

When the academic year at the M.S. 
University of Baroda in India opens 
on June 21, faculty members from 
Iowa State University will be on 
hand to help the Faculty of Home 
Science develop a graduate and re- 
search program as a part of the ex- 
change arrangement between the two 
universities. Staff members from 
Baroda have been on the Iowa State 
University campus during the past 
year. 

Program speakers for the June 13 
to 15 Convention of the Canadian 
Dietetic Association at the Hotel 
Vancouver, Vancouver, B.C., will 
include Jennie I. Rowntree, former 
director of the School of Home Eco- 
nomics at the University of Washing- 
ton, who will speak on some aspects 


of professionalism; Brock Chisholm of 
the World Federation of Mental 
Health, who will deliver the Violet 
Ryley-Kathleen Jeffs Memorial Lec- 
ture; Harry B. Warren of the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia, who will 
speak on “Health and Trace Ele- 
ments”; and Hugh Keenleyside, former 
director general of technical assistants 
and under-secretary of public adminis- 
tration of the U.N., the banquet 
speaker. 

Durga Deulkar, AHEA’s 1953-54 
Helen W. Atwater fellow from India 
at Syracuse University, now on the 
staff of Lady Irwin College, New 
Delhi, is editor of the News Bulletin 
of the Home Science Association of 
India. 


STATE ACTIVITIES 


ALABAMA, To evaluate the re- 
search program, the first Comprehen- 
sive Review of Home Economics 
Research was held at Auburn Uni- 
versity in February at the request 
of Experiment Station Director E. V. 
Smith and Associate Director Coyt 
Wilson and with the Experiment Sta- 
tion home economics faculty partici- 
pating. Serving as reviewers were: 
Georgian Adams and Mary Beth 
Minden of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Catherine Personius of 
Cornell University, and Mary Spiers 
of the University of Georgia. 

The review pointed up areas of 
home economics research which should 
be undertaken in Alabama to develop 
and expand a sound program. 

Plans for the new Home Economics 
Building at the University are rapidly 
reaching completion, and it is ex- 
pected that ground breaking will take 
place early this summer. 

Dean Marion W. Spidle of 
Auburn University has been appointed 
chairman of the Centennial committee 
of the home economics division of the 
American Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and State Universities. 

Mrs. Mildred Van de Mark, head 
of the department of foods and nutri- 
tion at Auburn University, in April 
and May gave a series of 12 lectures 
in the Valley Cities on the “Nutri- 
tional Needs of Older People.” The 
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program was sponsored by the West 
Point Manufacturing Corporation. 

Mrs. Margaret Upshaw, who re- 
ceived her master’s degree in Decem- 
ber 1960 at Auburn University, has 
been appointed to a regional position 
with the American Institute of Baking, 
which has its headquarters in Chi- 
cago. She will give food demonstra- 
tions in seven southeastern states. 

CALIFORNIA. Dr. Gaylord Whit- 
lock, former nutritionist for the Na- 
tional Dairy Council, was appointed 
director of home economics in the 
California Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice, Berkeley, effective April 1. 

Mrs. Jane Pirkey, former nutri- 
tionist for the California Youth 
Authority, has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the home economics staff at the 
University of California, Davis, for the 
1961-62 academic year. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. Re- 
search and services of the National 
Institutes of Health were described by 
Robert M. Farrier, MD, assistant 
director of the Clinical Center of the 
Institutes, and by means of a movie 
at a meeting of the health and welfare 
section of the D.C. Home Economics 
Association in the auditorium of the 
Center on April 17. All members of 
the Association were invited to attend. 
Edith A. Jones of the Clinical Center 
staff arranged the program. 

FLORIDA. A program high light 
of the annual meeting of the Florida 
Home Economics Association, held 
in Miami on April 28 and 29, was 
an address by A. June Bricker, execu- 
tive secretary of the AHEA, on 
“Matching Vision to Needs.” 

Florida State University students 
and faculty had the opportunity of 
hearing and meeting two outstanding 
members of the home economics pro- 
fession this spring. Mrs. Bessie Brooks 
West, professor emeritus of institution 
administration at Kansas State Uni- 
versity, addressed several groups while 
on campus, and Margaret Justin, dean 
emeritus of the School of Home Eco- 
nomics at Kansas State University and 
a former president of the AHEA, 
spoke before a seminar in March. 

David Page, director of school 
lunch in St. Louis, Missouri, and presi- 
dent of the American School Food 
Service Association, addressed the 
Florida School Food Service Asso- 
ciation at its annual meeting in 
Tampa in April. Other speakers were 
Helen Cate of Florida State University 
and J. K. Chapman of the State 
Department of Education. 
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ILLINOIS. Lois Korslund, re- 
cently Extension Service television 
editor at Michigan State University, 
has joined the staff of the General 
Services Department of the National 
4-H Service Committee in Chicago. 

INDIANA. 
understand today’s 
basis of a survey recently made in 


Teen-agers’ need to 
family was the 


a large Indiana high school senior 
class of some 360 boys and girls, who 


answered questions on family living. 


Questions and answers were as fol- 
lows: (1) Do you think group dis- 
cussions of family problems are im- 
portant to the junior and senior boy 
or girl? 94 per cent yes, 6 per cent 
no; (2) Do you think it should be a 
co-educational class? 85 per cent yes, 
15 per cent no; (3) Do you think the 
junior and senior boys and girls need 
guidance and counseling on marriage 
and family relation problems? 91 per 
cent yes, ) per cent no; (4) Do you 
think a course of this nature would 
help to stabilize our United States 
families? 85 per cent yes, 15 per cent 
no; and (5) Do you think the im- 
portance of the American family has 
lost its prestige in the eyes of Ameri- 
can teen-agers? 
per cent no. These results show the 
teen-ager wants to learn more about 


54 per cent yes, 46 


good family living and he doesn’t 
want to lower his family prestige. 

Mary A. Crenshaw, a member of 
the home economics faculty at Indiana 
University since 1954, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the University’s 
department of home economics. She 
had been acting chairman since the 
retirement last July of Beatrice J. 
Geiger. 

Marjorie V. McKinney, Wayne 
County home demonstration agent, 
who was in Egypt to assist at the 
U.S. Exhibit at the International Agri- 
cultural Exhibition in Cairo, March 25 
to April 24, was invited to spend a 
day at two experimental relocation 
projects near Alexandria to explain to 
social service workers how American 
home demonstration agents develop 
lay community leaders. 

IOWA. Pearl Swanson and Grace 
Augustine will retire from their ad- 
ministrative posts at Iowa State Uni- 
versity at the end of June. Dr. Swan- 
son joined the staff as associate 
professor of nutrition in 1930 and 
since 1945 has been assistant director 
of the Agricultural and Home Eco- 
nomics Experiment Station and direc- 
tor of home economics research. Dr. 


Augustine came to the University in 
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1944 as head of the department of 
institution management. 

Morningside College at Sioux City 
and Iowa State University have be- 
gun a co-operative program for girls 
interested in home economics but who 
prefer a small liberal arts college for 
the first two years. Girls are enrolled 
at both institutions and will begin the 
third year at ISU without the usual 
transfer formalities. 

The College of Home Economics at 
Iowa State University in April and 
May offered two sections of three- 
week refresher courses for home 
economists who wish to return to 
extension work or teaching. Classes 
alternate-week 
Emphasis was placed on Man- 


were arranged on an 
basis. 
agement in Home and Family Life; 
New Directions in Textiles and Cloth- 
ing, Food and Nutrition in Family 
Living, and Relationships in Human 
Development; and Philosophy and 
Trends in Home Economics Educa- 
tion. Students received six credits 
Florence Fallgatter was co-ordinator 
of the program 
KANSAS. The 
April meeting of the Topeka section 
of the Kansas Home Economics 
Association, entitled “$$$ for Better 
Living,” was modeled after a similar 
session held at the HEIB meeting in 
Denver last summer. A local banker 


insurance executive, and broker formed 


program of the 


the panel. Husbands and friends of 
members were invited. 

Mrs. Eleanor Nelson Castile and 
Helen Clark discussed “Our Aging 
Problem” at the April meeting of the 
Sedgwick County section of the Asso- 
ciation. Mrs. Castile is a member of 
a steering committee on aging of the 
Community Planning Council of 
Wichita and Miss Clark is chairman 
of the committee on aging of the 
Kansas Home Economics Association 

Marion Viall, director of the Mere- 
dith Test Kitchen for Better Homes 
and Gardens Magazine and Cookbook, 
annual guest 
night dinner meeting on March 22 of 
the Wichita Home Economics in Busi- 
ness group. Guests included members 
of the Sedgwick County home eco- 
nomics group, the Wichita Dietetic 
Association, and Wichita Homemakers 
group. 

The Kansas Association awarded its 
Katherine Tucker Scholarship of $500 
for graduate study to Mrs. Kathleen 
Kelly Humphries, home economist for 
The Eagle and Beacon in Wichita. The 
only requirement is that the recipient 


was the speaker at the 
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work as a home economist in Kansas 
for at least one year after receiving 
her master’s degree. Mrs. Humphries 
is on leave to work toward a master’s 
degree in foods and nutrition at her 
alma mater, Kansas State University. 


LOUISIANA. During the ninth 
Annual Spring Meeting of the Louisi- 
ana Home Economics Association 
on March 10 and 11 in Shreveport, 
the institution administration section 
held a meeting that included a sym- 
posium entitled “Institution Adminis- 
tration—An Attractive Profession for 
Young Women,” with Mrs. Marge 
MclInteer of the State Department of 
Topics and 


Education as _ leader. 


speakers included “College Training 
for Institution Management” presented 
by Virginia Johnson, University of 
Southwestern Louisiana; “The Die- 
titian and Her Career in the Hospital,” 
Mrs. Lois Jackson, Confederate Me- 
morial Hospital, Shreveport; and “The 
College Girl Finds Institution Admin- 
istration Attractive,” Irene Foti, Uni- 
versity of Southwestern Louisiana. 

“New Directions for the First Year 
in College Home Economics” was the 
subject of a panel discussion at the 
home economics section meeting of 
the College Conference held in Rus- 
ton on March 3. Panel participants 
were: Frances Kelso of Northeastern 
Louisiana State College; Merle Burke, 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute; Louise 
Burnette, University of Southwestern 
Louisiana; and Mrs. Frances Halm, 
Northwestern State College (chair- 
man). 


A conference in Alexandria for 
all college and university home eco- 
nomics faculty members will be held 
on August 31 and September 1 and 2. 
Goals include: exploring trends to 
meet changing needs in the subject 
area, gaining understanding of the 
various approaches to curriculum re- 
organization and development, and 
identifying next steps in the develop- 
ment of college home economics pro- 
grams. Mary Lee Hurt of the Office 
of Education, DHEW, will serve as 
a consultant. 

Spring and summer graduates of 
Northwestern State College were 
honored at the annual home eco- 
nomics banquet in April, when Mrs. 
Mildred I. consultant in 
family life and formerly on the Florida 
State University faculty, was the 


Morgan, 


speaker. Awards were presented to 


the home economics senior and fresh- 
man with highest over-all averages. 


NEWS NOTES 


Sterling silver thimbles were given to 
all graduates. 

A Family Life Institute, sponsored 
by the home economics and social 
studies department and conducted by 
Dr. Morgan, was held at the College 
on April 27 and 28. 

Mrs. Dorothy Bachemin of 
Southeastern Louisiana College served 
as instructor at the fifth annual food 
service supervisor s institute sponsored 
by the Louisiana Dietetic and Hos- 
pital Associations. 

In January, Margaret Hays joined 


Jane Watson as co-star of the “Elec- 
tric Kitchen,” the Louisiana Power 
and Light weekly TV program from 
Monroe. 

MARYLAND. The Gaithersburg 
Junior High School in Montgomery 
County and March 17 and 18 were 
the place and dates of the spring 
meeting of the Maryland Home Eco- 
nomics Association. At the Friday 
dinner meeting, Bertha S. Adkins, 
former Under Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, stressed the 
importance of the contribution that 
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home economics is making to the 
nation and to the world. 

Members of the college clubs sec- 
tion attended the general sessions on 
Saturday, at which Mrs. Hester B. 
Provensen of the University of Mary- 
land spoke on “What Kind of an 
Image,” and Mrs. Joyce R. Hawkins, 
IFYE delegate to Belgium, spoke on 
“Home Life As I Saw It.” 

Joan E. Tull, a sophomore at Mor- 
gan State College, was awarded the 
scholarship of the Department of 
Home Economics for the spring 
semester. 

MINNESOTA. “Cut Your Golden 
Record in Home Economics” was the 
theme of the 10th annual Home Eco- 
nomics Career Workshop, co- 
sponsored by the Minnesota Dietetic 
and Home Economics Associations 
and held April 13, 14, and 15 on the 
St. Paul campus of the University of 
Minnesota. Some 200 girls from high 
schools throughout the state were 
given an opportunity to learn about 
the advantages and challenges offered 
by a career in home economics 
through talks by home economists in 
such areas as education, dietetics, 

‘ equipment, and clothing and a tour of 

business organizations, schools, and 
hospitals to see home economists in 
action. 

Social events included a welcoming 
tea in McNeal Hall followed by a tour 
of the building and the St. Paul cam- 
pus, on Thursday night a banquet and 
style show at Coffman Union, and on 
Friday evening a program of fun 
in which all could participate. 

On Saturday morning the girls were 
given a chance to ask questions about 
specific careers and colleges or uni- 
versities they might be interested in 
attending. They received a booklet 
of information and were told how they 
could effectively report what they had 
learned to fellow students. 

Co-chairmen for the affair were 
Mrs. Beth Quist and Betty Prigge. 

The annual Minnesota Home Eco- 
nomics Teachers’ Conference, spon- 
sored by the Minnesota Department 
of Education in co-operation with the 
School of Home Economics of the 
University of Minnesota, will be held 
from August 21 to 25 on the St. Paul 
campus. “Is Your Concept of Home 
Economics Up to Date?” will be the 
theme, and Julia Dalrymple of the 
University of Wisconsin will be 
the conference leader. 

Suzanne Davison of the University 
of Minnesota received an award for 
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distinguished service from the Uni- 
versity of Missouri on March 24. 
She was one of five alumnae honored 
at an awards and recognition luncheon 
held at the University of Missouri in 
connection with the dedication of 
Louise Stanley Hall. 

Lura M. Morse, acting head of 
the division of nutrition and food 
service management at the University 
of Minnesota, has received a research 
grant of $10,096 from the United 
States Public Health Service for the 
first year of a four-year study on folic 
acid. The grant will be used for re- 
search in congenital defects in folic 
acid deficiency. A small rat colony 
will be established to carry on the 
studies. 

NEBRASKA. Margaret Stahley, 
1960 IFYE delegate to England and 
Wales, has been employed as a home 
extension agent at West Point, 
Nebraska. 

Mrs. Clara Leopold, Nebraska ex- 
tension specialist in home manage- 
ment, assisted the South Dakota 
Home Economics Association with a 
Workshop on Household Equipment 
during its annual meeting in Rapid 
City from April 13 to 15. 

NEW JERSEY. “Management is 
basic to all areas of living; it in- 
volves planning, control, and evalua- 
tion.” With this statement, Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth Crandall of Rhode Island State 
University keynoted the 1961 work- 
shop on home management of the 
New Jersey Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, planned by a committee 
under the leadership of Mrs. Mary 
W. Armstrong. More than 100 mem- 
bers enrolled for one or more of the 
three Saturday morning sessions held 
in February at the College of Agri- 
culture, New Brunswick. 

Decision making in the wise use 
of resources, based on sound values 
for the family, was discussed by each 
of seven speakers. “Guideposts in 
Choosing Equipment” and “Selection 
of Laundry Aids and Supplies” were 
the topics discussed by Mrs. Amber 
Ludwig of What's New in Home Eco- 
nomics and Ann Lyng of the Procter 
& Gamble Company. Dean Helen 
Hurd of University College, Rutgers 
University, outlined “Needs of New 
Jersey Families.” Henrietta Fleck of 
New York University spoke on “Re- 
lating Our Homemaking Programs to 
Needs,” and Mrs. Claire Bell, also of 
New York University, offered sug- 
gestions for teaching the use of time 
and energy. “Family Financial Plan- 
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ning” was discussed by John F. Sulli- 
van of the Credit Union National 
Association and by a panel of seven 
representing various areas of interest 
among the membership. 

“Continuity of Community Services 
for the Handicapped” was the theme 
of the Ninth Annual Institute of the 
New Jersey Conference on the 
Handicapped on March 18 at the 
Edward R. Johnstone Training and 
Research Center at Bordentown. 
Speakers at the afternoon session on 
“Independent Living for the Handi- 
capped Homemaker” were A. June 
Bricker, executive secretary of the 
AHEA, whose topic was “The Home 
Economist Participates” and Dean 
Elizabeth Eckhardt May of the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, who discussed 
“The Rehabilitation of the Handi- 
capped Homemaker.” Margaret Zea- 
land, state consultant on public health 
nutrition, was chairman of the after- 
noon session. 

NEW YORK. The annual dinner 
meeting of the Southeastern District 
of the New York State Home Eco- 
nomics Association was scheduled 
for May 15 at the Tavern-on-the- 
Green restaurant, Central Park West, 
New York City. The planned high 
light of the evening was an address 
by Leroy J. Bieringer, executive vice- 
president of Harshe-Rotman-Bruck, 
Inc., on “Creating a New Look in 
Home Economics.” 

Over 600 members of the New 
York State Dietetic Association met 
in the Biltmore Hotel, New York City, 
from April 19 to 21 to hear reports 
on “The Effects of Medications on 
Nutrition,” “The Regulation of Cal- 
cium and Iron Absorption,” “Dietary 
Measures in Rehabilitation,” and 
“New Methods of Teaching Nutrition 
in Nursing Programs.” Speakers in- 
cluded David Schacter, MD, of Co- 
lumbia University College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons; Seymour Halpern, 
MD, of the New York Medical Col- 
lege and president of the Food and 
Nutrition Council of Greater New 
York; Manet Fowler, research direc- 
tor, Public Health Research, New York 
State Department of Health; and 
Menard Gertler, MD, director of re- 
search, Institute of Physical Medicine 
and Rehabilitation, New York Uni- 
versity Medical Center; and the presi- 
dent-elect of the American Dietetic 
Association, Adelia M. Beeukes of the 
University of Michigan School of 
Public Health. 


Governor Rockefeller proclaimed 
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April 17 to 23 as Dietitians Week 
in New York State. 

To found a college is the ambitious 
goal of four Israeli women studying 
in the New York State College of 
Home Economics at Cornell Uni- 
versity. The team consists of Mrs. 
Nurith Rosen and Rachel Avishar of 
Haifa and Ruth Melchior and Billa 
Zamir of Tel Aviv. Three are at 
Cornell under auspices of the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration; 
Mrs. Rosen is sponsored by the State 
University of New York in conjunc- 
tion with Israel. If the women receive 
their degrees, the team will become 
the nucleus faculty of the first col- 
lege of home economics in Israel to 
be located near the present College 
of Agriculture at Rehovoth, near Tel 
Aviv. Their contracts call for a 
minimum of five years of service after 
they receive their degrees. 

Olive C. Berry, formerly of Brook- 
lyn College, will teach clothing and 
home furnishings at Simmons College, 
Boston, during the summer session. 

“The Importance of Bow and Skew” 
was discussed by Lucille Rae of 
Simplicity Pattern Co., Inc., New 
York, and John D. Robertson, Jr., 
of Mount Hope Machinery Co., Inc., 
Taunton, Massachusetts, at the April 
21 dinner meeting of the Metropolitan 
section of the American Association 
of Textile Chemists and Colorists at 
Kohler’s Swiss Chalet, Rochelle Park, 
New Jersey. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Faye T. 
Coleman resigned as state adviser of 
the Future Homemakers of America 
in January to marry Conder S. Wil- 
liams. She is still living in Raleigh. 

Martha Parrott, a student living 
in the home management house at 
Salem College, made an important 
contribution to the Moravian Music 
Foundation, Inc. recently when she 
found several manuscripts of music 
dating back to 1811. Mrs. Margaret 
Snow, associate professor of home 
economics at the College, turned the 
manuscripts over to the School of 
Music and opened the way for the 
discovery to be presented to the 
Music Foundation meeting held in 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, on April 13. 

OHIO. The Le-Wa Home Econo- 
mists in Homemaking group, with 24 
charter members, is the twelfth to 
affiliate with the Ohio Home Eco- 
nomics Association and the AHEA. 
The group’s leader is Mrs. Janet Mac- 
Innis of Waynesville. 

Mrs. Mary Wylie Driscoll, former 
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president of the Ohio Association and 
professor at the University of Cincin- 
nati, spoke at the second HEIH state 
meeting held in conjunction with the 
Ohio Association’s annual meeting in 
Dayton from March 23 to 25. Mrs. 
Driscoll, now a homemaker, used the 
title “The Sunset Won’t Wait” for 
her speech. 

“Current Trends in Dehydrated 
Foods” was discussed by Marguerite 
Hawley, food services specialist, 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Day- 
ton, at the March 21 meeting of 
Greene County area home economists 
at the Antioch Inn, Yellow Springs. 
Samples of various foods available to 
the Air Force were displayed. Eliza- 
beth Durham of Central State College, 
Wilberforce, was program chairman. 

The Perry County HEIH group, 
under leadership of Mrs. Willard 
Klinger, arranged a career night pro- 
gram at the new Sheridan High School 
in which Dean Roy Kottman of Ohio 
State University and a panel of OSU 
home economics students participated. 

The Ohio Association’s Scholarship 
for 1961 was awarded to Eileen Karg, 
Nevada High School senior, who plans 
to study at OSU. 

Three half-hour programs on April 
11, 18, and 25 were presented over 
the educational TV Station WMUB, 
Miami University, in co-operation 
with the School of Home Economics. 
Topics and faculty speakers were: 
“Focus on Nutrition,” Joanne Burk- 
hart; “Magic of Line,” Margaret 
O'Connor; “Focus on Children,” Mar- 
garet Cantrell. 

Miami University’s department of 
home economics and the Artist Series 
co-sponsored a lecture on “What It 
Means to Know Children” by Glenn 
R. Hawkes of Iowa State University 
as a part of the program leading to 
the revision of the home economics 
curriculum. 

Lelia Massey of Ohio Wesleyan 
University has been elected to a two- 
year term as president of the Ohio 
Council on Family Relations. 

OREGON. Judith Kay Coleman 
of Woodburn, a senior in home eco- 
nomics at Oregon State College, re- 
ceived the 1961 training fellowship 
sponsored by the Pillsbury Company. 
She was one of seven college finalists 
from various sections of the nation 
chosen on the basis of scholarship, 
leadership, personality, promise of 
achievement, and range of training 
and interests. Miss Coleman will be- 
come associate director for one year, 
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Abbott Laboratories 
North Chicago, Illinois 
Adolph’s Ltd. 
Burbank, California 
Advance Pattern Company, Inc. 
New York, New York 
Aluminum Company of America 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
American Beekeeping Federation 
Excelsior, Minnesota 
Amercan Can Company 
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American Cancer Society, Inc. 
New York, New York 
American Carpet Institute, Inc. 
New York, New York 
The American Crayon Company 
Sandusky, Ohio 
American Cyanamid Company, Fibers Division 
New York, New York 
American Cyanamid Company, Plastics and Resins 
Division, New York, New York 
The American Dietetic Association 
Chicago, Illinois 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc. 
Chicago, Illinois 
American Gas Association 
New York, New York 
American Home Laundry Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Chicago, Illinois 
American Institute of Baking 
Chicago, Illinois 
American Medical Association, Council on Foods 
and Nutrition, Chicago, Illinois 
American Molasses Company 
New York, New York 
The American National Red Cross 
Washington, D. C 406 
American Petroleum Institute, Committee on Public 
Affairs, New York, New York 
American Sheep Producers Council, Inc. 
Denver, Colorado 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
New York, New York 
The American Thread Company 
New York, New York 
Armour and Company 
Chicago, Illinois 
Association Films, Inc. 
New York, New York 
Belgian Linen Association 
New York, New York 
Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc. 
Peoria, Illinois 
Best Foods Division, Corn Products Sales Company 
New York, New York 
Better Light Better Sight Bureau 
New York, New York 
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Bobbie Brooks Incorporated 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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The Borden Company 
New York, New York 
Calgon Company 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
California Foods Research Institute 
San Francisco, California 
California Packing Corporation (Del Monte Foods) 
San Francisco, California 
California Prune Advisory Board 
San Francisco, California 
Caloric Appliance Corporation 
Topton, Pennsylvania 
Campbell Soup Company 
Camden, New Jersey 
Carnation Company 
Los Angeles, California 
Cereal Institute, Inc. 
Chicago, Illinois 
Chefmaster Products Co. 
Chicago, Illinois 
The Chemstrand Corporation 
New York, New York 
Chicopee Mills, Inc., Keyback Interfacing 
New York, New York 
Church & Dwight Co., Inc. 
New York, New York 
The J. R. Clark Company 
Spring Park, Minnesota 
Clauss Cutlery Company 
Fremont, Ohio 
Club Aluminum Products Company 
La Grange Park, Illinois 
Coats & Clark Inc. 
New York, New York 
The Coca-Cola Company 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Co-Ed and Practical Home Economics 
New York, New York 
Coppes, Inc. 
Nappanee, Indiana 
Corning Glass Works 
Corning, New York 
Courtaulds (Alabama) Inc. 
New York, New York 
Dell Publishing Company, Inc., (INceENUE magazine) 
New York, New York 
Diamond Walnut Growers, Inc. 
Stockton, California 
Dole Corporation 
San Jose, California 
The Dow Chemical Company 
Midland, Michigan 
John Dritz & Sons, Inc. 
New York, New York 
Dumas Milner Corporation 
Jackson, Mississippi 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Inc. 
Wilmington, Delaware 
Durkee Famous Foods Division of the Glidden 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
Durkee-Mower, Inc. 
Lynn, Massachusetts 
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beginning June 15, of the Pillsbury 
Home _ Service Center in 
Minneapolis. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Peter Hruby, 
youth program editor, Czechoslovak 
Desk, Radio Free Europe, New York, 
N.Y., visited the College of Home 
Economics at the Pennsylvania State 
University for two days in March. 


Junior 


Becoming interested in home eco- 
nomics after meeting Professor Hazel 
M. Hatcher at a 
“Challenge to American Youth” at 
Princeton University, at which she 
represented the AHEA, he asked to 
visit the Pennsylvania State University 
to make tape recordings as he inter- 


conference on 


viewed students and faculty. After 
editing the interviews, he 


planned to use them on Radio Free 


taped 


Europe programs at the Czechoslovak 
Desk and indicated that other desks 
might use his recordings for young 
listeners in Europe. “My purpose,” he 
said, “is to show how young Ameri- 
cans live and study, to get a true 
picture of your culture.” 
TENNESSEE. An area group of 
the Tennessee Home Economics 
Association was organized recently 
in Gibson County with 30 members. 
All persons who have a degree in 
home economics are eligible to be- 
Mabel Yates, state 


supervisor of home economics educa- 


come members. 


tion, was guest speaker at the first 
meeting, and Ruth Ham, 


economist with McGregor’s Inc. in 


home 


Memphis, also has been a program 
guest. 

The Home Economists in Home- 
making in the Nashville area have 
sponsored a benefit fashion show an- 
since the fall of 1957, the 


proceeds of which makes an annual 


nually 


scholarship available to a Davidson 
County High School graduate who 
plans to study home economics in an 
accredited college in the state. 

“New Directions to Quality Teach- 
ing in Home Economics” is the theme 
that will be developed at each session 
of the Home Economics Teachers’ 
State Conference to be held at 
Middle Tennessee State College, Mur- 
freesboro, from June 7 to 9. 

Mary Below of Tennessee Poly- 
technic Institute participated in a 
panel discussion of “How Can Natural 
and Social Sciences Be Utilized in 
Developing the Big Four in Educa- 
tion?” at the American Vocational 
Association Convention in Los Angeles, 
December 5 to 9. 

Helen Cullens, who retired on 
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April 1 as home demonstration agent 
of District Il, was guest of honor at 
a luncheon on March 25 given by 
home demonstration agents and friends 
at Richland Country Club. 

Mary Neal Alexander, a former 
home demonstration agent in middle 
Tennessee, is now district home agent 
in the Cookeville area. She succeeds 
Mrs. Margaret (Miles) Price, who re- 
signed to be married. 

TEXAS. The Texas Home Eco- 
nomics Association membership is 
being divided into 13 regional groups. 
Regional officers—a vice-president and 
a secretary-treasurer will serve two 
years, their terms of office to coincide 
with those of the state association 
officers. 

Each region is expected to hold an 
annual fall meeting before Decem- 
ber 1. 
as desired by the membership, the 
time and place to be determined by 


Other meetings may be held 


the regional officers. The regional 


meetings shall be governed by the 


rules made by the regional member- 


ship and approved by the state asso- 


ciation executive council. Regions shall 
adopt no policies, resolutions, or cre- 
ate activities not in harmony with 
the objectives of the AHEA and state 
association. 

The regions may recommend resolu- 
tions to be submitted to the Texas 
Association suggesting policies or 
initiating state-wide activities but can- 
not take further action in such matters 
until the Association has expressed 
approval. The expenses of the annual 
regional meeting shall be paid by a 
registration fee. 

Vice-presidents for the regions shall 
be members of the state association 
executive council. 

UTAH. Alberta Hill, 
specialist in home economics educa- 
tion in the U.S. Office of Education, 
spent the week of March 13 in Utah 
She visited the universities and held 


program 


interviews with deans and_ teacher 
educators. Dr. Hill and C. Aileen 
Ericksen, state supervisor of home 
economics education, made _prelimi- 
nary plans with the Hotel Utah in 
Salt Lake City for the 1962 National 
Convention of Future Homemakers of 
America. 

VIRGINIA. “New Trends in the 
Sixties” was the theme of the 5lst 
annual convention of the Virginia 
Home Economics Association held 
at Hotel Roanoke in Roanoke from 
April 20 to 22. 
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Program talks and 


speakers “Food Fair in 
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and Family Series, Dr. Helen Judy 
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by Marion S. 
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Florida State Department of Education 
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1100 illustrations 

24 pages of 4-color photographs 

81 learning activities 
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21 safety lists 
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direct from the bindery. 
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Eastman Chemical Products, Inc. 
New York, New York 
Easy Laundry Appliances Division of the Murray 
Corporation of America, Chicago, Illinois 
Ely & Walker Company, Division of Burlington 
Industries, St. Louis, Missouri 
Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Chicago, Illinois 
Evaporated Milk Association 
Chicago, Illinois 
Fabrex Corporation 
New York, New York 
Faultless Starch Company 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Foley Manufacturing Company 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Forecast for Home Economists, McCal! Corporation, 
New York, New York 
The Formfit Company 
Chicago, Illinois 
Freeman Manufacturing Company 
Sturgis, Michigan 
The R. T. French Company 
Rochester, New York 
Frigidaire Division, General Motors Corporation 
Dayton, Ohi 
R. E. Funsten Company 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Future Homemakers of America 


Canseal Electric Company, Housewares Division 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 
General Electric Company, Major Appliances Divi- 
sion, Louisville, Kentucky 
General Foods Kitchens 
White Plains, New York 
General Mills, Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Gerber Products Company 
Fremont, Michigan 
Girl Scouts of the U.S.A 
New York, New York 
Gold Seal Company 
Bismarck, North Dakota 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
Akron, Ohio 
W. T. Grant Company 
New York, New York 
Great Plains Wheat, Inc., Domestic Marketing Divi- 
sion, Topeka, Kansas 
Green Giant Company 
Le Sueur, Minnesota 
Hamilton Beach, Division of Scovill Manufacturing 
Company, Racine, Wisconsin 
Hamilton Cosco, Inc. 
Columbus, Indiana 
Hamilton Manufacturing Company 
Two Rivers, Wisconsin 
Harper-Wyman Company 
ee 
D. C, Heath and Company 
oo duce cedenveceeecesssoen 
H. J. Heinz Company 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Heublein, Inc., Food Division 
Hartford, Connecticut 
The Hoover Company 
North Canton, Ohio 
Hotpoint, Division of General Electric Company 
Chicago, Illinois 
Household Finance Corporation, Money Manage- 
ment Institute, Chicago, Illinois ................ 
Indian Head Mills, Inc. 
New York, New York 
Institute of Life Insurance 
New York, New York 
Irish Linen Guild 
New York, New York 
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Ironrite, Inc. 
Mt. Clemens, Michigan 
Johnson Publishing Company, Inc. 
Chicago, Illinois 
Kellogg Company 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation 
Neenah, Wisconsin 
KitchenAid Division, 
Company, Troy, Ohio 
Knox Gelatine, Inc. 
Johnstown, New York 
Kraft Foods 
Chicago, Illinois ....... ee ee 
The Latex Foam Rubber Cc ouncil 
New York, New York ............ 
Lenox, Incorporated 
Trenton, New Jersey 
Lestoil Products, Inc. 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 
Lever Brothers Company 
New York, New York 
Lily Mills Company 
Shelby, North Carolina 
J. B. Lippincott Company 
Chicago, Illinois 
Locke Stove Company 
Kansas City, Missouri 
The Macmillan Company 
New York, New York 
Magic Chef, Inc. 
Cleveland, Tennessee 
The B. Manischewitz Company, Food Products 
Division, Newark, New Jersey 
Maxant Button & Supply Co. 
Chicago, Illinois 
The Maytag Company 
Newton, Iowa 
MecCall’s Patterns 
New York, New York 
McCormick & Company, Inc. 
Baltimore, Maryland 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
New York, New York 
Merck & Co. Inc. 
Rahway, New Jersey 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
New York, New Yor 
Milium Division, Deering Milliken & Co. Inc. 
New York, New York 
Mirro Aluminum Company 
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MITE Corporation 
New Haven, Connecticut 
Modern Talking Picture Service, Inc. 
New York, New Yor 
H. C. Moores Company 
Columbus, Ohio 
Mutschler Brothers Cengeny 
ES ee ere 
Nasco, Inc. 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 
National Biscuit Company 
New York, New York 
National Cotton Council of America 
Memphis, Tennessee 
National Dairy Council 
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The National Foundation 
New York, New York . 
National Live Stock and Meat Board 
Chicago, Illinois 
National Presto Industries, Inc. 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
Necchi Sewing Machine Sales Corporation 
New York, New York 
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Yugeslavia” by Martha Easter, Corn- 
ing Glass Works, Corning, New York; 
“Food Fairs in London and Munich,” 
Mrs. Dorothy Hutcheson, The Rice 
Council, Houston, Texas; “Progress in 
Scientific Protection of Food and Drug 
Consumers,” Edward M. Hoshall of 
the Baltimore District of the Food and 
Drug Administration; “Have You 
Heard the Real Meaning of Life?”, 
Mrs. Max Murray, former president of 
the Virginia Association for Retarded 
Children; “Twentieth Anniversary 
Food Enrichment,” W. W. Bauer, 
MD, American Medical Association; 
“Report of the White House Confer- 
ence on Aging,” Mrs. Hazel K. Barger, 
National Advisory Council, White 
House Conference on Aging; and 
“Home Economics Education in Tur- 
key in the Sixties,” Ayse Baysal, 
AHEA and VHEA _intermational 
scholarship student at Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute. 

The Association is a member of the 
Virginia Council on State Legislation, 
which scheduled a two-day sym- 
posium on May 12 and 13 at the 
John Marshall Hotel in Richmond 
to discuss the needs of the state in 
the fields of mental health, welfare, 
education, and health. Katherine 
Davis is chairman of the Association’s 
legislative committee. 

Brenda Barrett of Russell County 
is the sixth recipient of the Virginia 
Association’s Home Economics Schol- 
arship, awarded annually to an out- 
standing high school senior who plans 
to major in home economics in college. 
Carrie Lee Collins of Radford College 
served as chairman of the scholarship 
committee. 

WISCONSIN. Dr. Josephine 
Staab, professor of home economics 
at the University of Texas since 1958, 
will succeed Dean Frances Zuill, who 
will retire on September 1 as head 
of the University of Wisconsin School 
of Home Economics (see page 475). 
In addition to Dr. Staab’s appoint- 
ment as associate dean she will hold 
a professorship in the department of 
home management and family living. 

A graduate of the State University 
of Iowa, where she was a student of 
Miss Zuill’s, Dr. Staab received a mas- 
ter’s degree from Columbia University 
and a doctor’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Her experience 
has included serving as head of the 
home economics department at White- 
fish Bay (Wisconsin) High School and 
as co-ordinator of home economics 
teaching in the Austin (Texas) high 
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schools, during which time she was 
associated with the University of 
Texas; supervisor of home economics 
education, teaching, and research at 
the Universities of Vermont and Ten- 
nessee; business experience and _ re- 
search in with home 
economics extension workers; and two 
years in Bombay, India, as an educa- 
tional consultant to a woman’s college 
in the University of Tennessee's pro- 
gram with the International Coopera- 
tion Administration. 

Mrs. May Reynolds will retire as 
professor of foods and nutrition at 
the University of Wisconsin at the 
close of the summer session. A gradu- 
ate of Iowa State University, Dr. 
Reynolds earned both her master’s and 
doctor’s degrees at the University of 
Wisconsin. She came there as a 
graduate student in 1922 and has 
been on the teaching staff since 1923 
except when on leave to continue 
work for her PhD degree. Dr. Reyn- 
olds received the Borden award in 
1958 for her nutrition research. 

The new Home Economics Club 
of Viterbo College, La Crosse, in- 
vited girls from nearby high schools 
to the College to help them become 
acquainted with careers in home eco- 
nomics. The Club also invited foreign 
students to share information about 
family living in their homeland and 
scheduled a panel of guest speakers 
to address the entire student body on 
“Living Happily Ever After.” The 
topics discussed included spiritual and 
economic adjustments in married life, 
religious observances in the home, 
and family recreation. 

WYOMING. “Images” was the 
theme of the meeting of the Wyoming 
Home Economics Association in 
Casper on April 7 and 8. Guest 
speakers included: Betty Ruth Joyce, 
AHEA field secretary, and Louise 
Gentry of Colorado State Univer- 
sity. 

Ann Rogers, formerly 
planning specialist at the University 
of Maryland, is now program co-ordi- 
nator in home economics with the 
Wyoming Extension Service. 

Serena Armstrong, an IFYE dele- 
gate last summer to England and 
Wales, has been appointed home 
agent in Weston 


co-« yperation 


program 


demonstration 
County. 

Myrtle Bang, recently a home 
demonstration agent in Goshen 
County, is now in Palmer, Alaska, 
as district home agent in the 
Matanuska Valley. 


Ss 


~ Now! 


make your own beautiful 


COVERED # 
SU TUES 


Introductory special—25¢ per kit, cash with order. 
Specify %”*, %” or %” size and quantity. 
MAXANT BUTTON & SUPPLY CO. 
119% S. Morgan St., Chicago 7, Iii. 
SEE US IN CLEVELAND — BOOTH No. 1256 
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Bootu No. 


The Nestlé Company, Inc. 
White Plains, New York 
Norge Sales Corporation 
Chicago, Illinois 
Oakville Company, Division of Scovill Manufaciu-ing 
Company, Oakville, Connecticut 
O’Cedar, Division of American Marietta Co. 
Chicago, Illinois 
John Oster Manufacturing Company 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Pellon Corporation 
New York, New York 
Pendleton Woolen Mills 
Portland, Oregon 
Pepperidge Farm, Inc. 
Norwalk, Connecticut 
Pepsi-Cola Company 
New York, New York 
Pet Milk Company 
St. Louis, Missouri 
The Pillsbury Company 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Poultry and Egg National Board 
Chicago, Illinois 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey janccn “ae 
Processed Apples Institute, Inc. 
New York, New York 
The Procter & Gamble Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
The Proctor-Silex Corporation 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
William Prym, Inc. 
Dayville, Connecticut 
Purex Corporation, Ltd. 
South Gate, California 
The Quaker Oats Company 
( hicago, Illinois 
Ralston Purina Company 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Regal Ware, Inc. 
Kewaskum, Wisconsin 
The Regina Corporation 
Rahway, New Jersey 
Risdon Manufacturing Co. 
Naugatuck, Connecticut 
Rit Dyes, Best Foods Division, Corn 
Sales Company, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Robertshaw Thermostat Division, Robertshaw-Fulton 
Controls Company, Youngwood, Pennsylvania 
Geo. D. Roper Corporation 
Kankakee, Illinois 
Royal Dru, Ine. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Royal Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
Richmond, Virginia 
Rubbermaid, Ine. 
Wooster, Ohio 
A. A. Schechter Associates (for Wesson) 
New York, New York 
Scott Paper Company 
Chester, Pennsylvania 
The Seven-Up Company 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Seventeen Magazine 
New York, New York 
E. H. Sheldon Equipment Compary 
Muskegon, Michigan 
Simplicity Pattern Co., Inc. 
New York, New York 
Singer Sewing Machine Company 
New York, New y ork 
Sioux Honey Association 
Sioux City, lowa 1201 
Speed Queen, Division of McGraw-Edison Company 
Ripon, Wiscons!n 823 
Springs Mills, Inc. 
New York, New York 1301 


1209 


Products 





Stacy Fabrics Corp. 
New York, New York 

Standard Brands Incorporated 
New York, New York 

Sterling Silversmiths of America 
New York, New York 

Sterno, Inc. 

New York, New York 
Stokely-Van Camp, Inc. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Sugar Information, Inc. 
New York, New York 

Sunbeam Corporation 
Chicago, Llinois 

Swift & Company 
Chicago, Illinois 

Syracuse China Corporation 
Syrac use, New York 

T-Fal Corporation 
Baltimore, Maryland 

Talon Educational Service 
New York, New York 

Taylor Instrument Companies 
Rochester, New 

Textile Bag Manufacturers’ Association 
Memphis, Tennessee 

Toastmaster Division, McGraw-Edison Company 
Elgin, Illinois 

Training Films, Ine. 

New York, New York 

U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Home Economics, Washington, D. C. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture, Poultry Division 
Washington, D. C. 

U. S. Department of the Air Force, Medical Spe- 
cialist Corps, Washington, D. C. 

U. S. Department of the Army, Medical Specialist 
Corps, Washington, D. ¢ 

UL. S. Department of Commerce, Office of Distri- 
bution, Washington, D. C. 

U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare—Food and Drug Administration, Washing- 
NR eid eke nanan keke anne ewe inns 

U. S. Department of the Interior, Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries, Washington, D. C. ............. 

United Van Lines, Inc. 

St. Louis, Missouri 

Vacuum Cleaner Manufacturers Association 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Veterans Administration 
Washington, D. C. 

Vogue Pattern Service 
New York, New York 

The Wagner Manufacturing Company 
Sidney, Ohio 

Waring Products Corporation, subsidiary of 
namics Corporation of America, New York, New York 

Wear-Ever Aluminum, Inc. 

New Kensington, Pennsylvania ........ 

Chas. F. Welek & Co., Inc. 

St. Louis, Missouri 

West Bend Aluminum Co. 
West Bend, Wisconsin 

Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
Mansfield, Ohio 

What's New in Home Economics, The 
Donnelley Corp. New York, New York . 

Whirlpool Corporation 
ot. Joseph, Michigan 

John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 

New York, New York 

Wisconsin State Department of Agriculture 
Madison, Wisconsin 

J. Wiss & Sons Company 
Newark, New Jersey 

Wm. E. Wright & Sons Co. 

West Warren, Massachusetts 


Institute of 


Reuben H 


909 


806 


200 


1203 


230 


504 


206 


516 


903 


1007 
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From the Editor’s Mail 
(Continued from page 423) 


fashion designers. The movie is being 
made available to women’s clubs, col- 
leges, churches, and women’s indus- 
trial and commercial organizations. 
Romance of Cheese by Kraft Foods 
is a 16mm sound film to inform and 
adult groups and _ senior 
In full color, the 28- 


minute movie shows viewers both 


entertain 
high schools. 


famous and little-remembered spots 
of Europe as part of the history of 
cheese. Modern Talking Picture Serv- 
ice has film libraries in principal 
cities, or requests can be sent to Mod- 
ern at 3 East 54th Street, New York 
22. N. Y. 


Slidefilms on the Bishop Method 
of clothing construction are to be 
available to schools and communit¥ 
groups this fall, according to the pro- 
ducer, Training Films, Inc., 150 West 
54th Street, New York 19, New York. 
The series will include four sound 
slidefilms in color and is sponsored by 
Talon Educational Service, Coats & 
Clark, Inc., John Dritz & Sons, J. C. 
Penney Company, and Advance Pat- 
tern Company. Major emphasis in 
each film is placed on simplifying the 
learning process and achieving high 


quality. 


A scientific 10-film project Hori- 
zons of Science features scientists of 
national repute. The series was ini- 
tiated with the assistance of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation and pro- 
duced by Educational Testing Service. 
It is now available in every state, 
largely through the co-operation of 
major corporations and foundations 
and many school systems. For infor- 
mation about the series, write to John 
S. Hollister, Educational Testing Serv- 
ice, Princeton, New Jersey. 

The Army’s Quartermaster Re- 
search and Engineering Command 
has recently published a Bibliography 
and Bibliographic Review of Food 
and Food Habit Research by David 
Gottlieb and Peter H. Rossi. Al- 


though “the central purpose . . . has 


FROM THE EDITOR’S MAIL 


been to present those findings and 
interpretations in the existing litera- 
ture on food habits which would be 
central to the construction of a re- 
search program on inducing changes 
in food consumption within a military 
context,” the review covers in an ex- 
tremely interesting way a very wide 
field of previous research on changes 
in, and changing of, food habits. The 
publication is Library Bulletin Num- 
ber 4 of the Quartermaster Food and 
Container Institute for the Armed 
Forces, Chicago 9, Illinois. 


Coin-operated drycleaning equip- 
ment will be on view at the AHEA 
annual meeting in Cleveland. Its 
manufacturers, the Norge Company, 
will be demonstrating how the ma- 
chine operates. Norge will also show 
a thermo electric refrigerator, il- 
lustrating the application of a new 
theory in refrigeration. 

Rival worksaver appliances, 
timed for this year’s exhibits at the 
annual meeting of AHEA, include 
Ice-O-Mat combination table-wall ice 
crusher; Can-O-Matic series of elec- 
tric can openers; and Vac-O-Matic 


family of vacuum-based appliances. 


Ironrite’s new educational materials 
include a new instruction manual for 
the Ironrite automatic ironer. Called 
“The Quick and Easy Way to Beauti- 
ful Ironing,” it uses a basic principle 
approach and is illustrated with clear, 
attractive drawings. The instruction 
manual and the Ironrite lroner Lesson 
Material, prepared by the Educational 
Department, Ironrite, Inc., Mt. Clem- 
ens, Michigan, are also available upon 


request. 


Textile Fibers and Their Prop- 
erties, prepared by Burlington Indus- 
tries, Greensboro, North Carolina, is 
an attractive and informative bulletin 
published “as a public service in the 
hope it will help clarify some of the 
complexities of today’s textile prob- 
lems. An interesting feature of the 
section on the various textile fibers is a 
statement of “Reasons for the Use 
of .. .” and “Rating with Respect to 


Important Fabric Properties.” 


FREE! 
New Teaching Aid 





OFF TO A 
GOOD START 


...With the right foods 
for baby 


e An informative, full-color 
filmstrip, “OFF TO A GOOD 
START ... With the Right 
Foods for Baby,”’ is now avail- 
able for teachers of home 
economics and instructors in 
pre-natal and child care classes. 
It is an important story of 
infant feeding produced by 
H. J. Heinz Home Economics 
Department in cooperation 
with the Heinz Research 
Center. 

e Get your free classroom 
copy, complete with teacher’s 
guide and wall chart. 

Below: a typical excerpt from 
“OFF TO A GOOD START... 
With the Right Foods for Baby’”’ 


As long as his tummy is full, baby 
is usually happy and contented. 


7 


For further 
information regarding 
this film see 
Heinz Home Economists 
at Booth 415 

















Experiment Station Bulletins 


The following Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletins are among those issued 
during the past year and dealing with home economics subjects. The JournNaL hopes 
to receive all of the home economics bulletins and to improve its coverage of 
material from this source. The bulletins listed here were received in response to a 
general request for copies of recent publications. Some bulletins issued during this 
period have been mentioned in previous issues of the JouRNAL. 


Alabama. 

Meat Choices for Family Meals in 
Selected Cities of Alabama-Georgia. 
Southern Cooperative Series Bulletin 
77, January 1961. Authors are Mildred 
S. Van de Mark and Jessie J. Mize. 
The purpose of the study was to learn 
more about certain behavior patterns 
and marketing practices of consumer 
food buying and to determine why 
homemakers select and prefer certain 
meats. Requests for copies from out- 
side Alabama and Georgia should be 
addressed to the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Auburn University, 
Auburn, Alabama. 

Arkansas 

The Changing Demand for Beef 
and Beef Products In Arkansas, Bul- 
letin 636, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, University of Arkansas, Janu- 
ary 1961. The study by Lloyd D. 
Bender was designed to investigate 
the retail demand for beef and beef 
products and to determine how that 
- demand is being supplied. Findings 
were also related to urbanization and 
income level of the population. 
Indiana 

Factors Associated with Farm Fam- 
ily Financial Security, Research Bul- 
letin No. 702, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Purdue University, August 
1960. This bulletin by Cleo Fitz- 
simmons reports a study which ex- 
amined a number of factors believed 
to be associated with financial secu- 
rity. Of the factors studied, belief of 
family members in the family’s ability 
to take care of financial emergencies 
was accepted as an indicator of family 
financial security. 
lowa 

The Aging Persons of Linn County, 
Iowa, RS-355, Agricultural and Home 
Economics Experiment Station, Iowa 
State University of Science and Tech- 
nology, August 1960. Subtitled “A 
Study of the Characteristics, Situa- 
tions, Problems of Persons 60 Years 


of Age and Over,” this bulletin is a 
popular report of research conducted 
by the Agricultural and Home Eco- 
nomics Experiment Station of Iowa 
State University in Co-operation with 
the Statistical Laboratory of the Uni- 
versity and the Linn County Council 
for Social Planning. The summary 
states that “Among 60-years-plus folks 
in Linn County, Iowa, a majority are 
well adjusted, accepting and adjusting 
to the problems of retirement, de- 
clining health, fewer social contacts 
and decreased income . . . but the 
full picture is far from rosy for all.” 
Many difficulties lie in the areas of 
finances, nutrition, and to some extent 
lack of contact with relatives. 
Kansas 

Housing the Rural Aged in Kansas, 
Bulletin 427, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Kansas State University of 
Agriculture and Applied Science, 
March 1961. The authors are Tessie 
Agan and Elinor M. Anderson, home 
economists. This popular, illustrated 
bulletin is the result of a survey made 
in 1954-58 of preferences, activities, 
and plans for retirement (as related to 
housing) of Kansas rural aged. Most 
of the Kansas aged in the study de- 
sired and, to a great extent, had in- 
dependent living arrangements. Vari- 
ous factors, such as age, income, town 
or rural, health, influenced the ability 
of the aged to living independently. 
Findings will also be useful for those 
planning housing for the population 
in the future. 
Kentucky 

Consumption of Poultry Meats in 
Kentucky, Circular 576, Agricultural 
Experiment Station, University of 
Kentucky. This study by John B. 
Roberts and Mildred Wightman, sur- 
veyed consumption patterns, likes and 
dislikes, and market supplies of poul- 
try. Among the findings were a per 
capita consumption of 34.6 pounds of 
poultry per year and approximately 


20 pounds per person produced in the 
state. 
New York 

Household Inventory and Use of 
Selected Milk Forms in Two New 
York State Communities, Bulletin 961, 
Cornell University Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, New York State 
College of Home Economics, Decem- 
ber 1960. This study by Gwen J. 
Bymers was designed to investigate 
actual household inventory and use of 
processed milk forms. Next to fresh 
fluid milk, households consumed more 
nonfat dry than any other processed 
milk form, several having begun using 
nonfat dry milk within six months 
after a rise in price of fluid milk. The 
study suggests that demand for milk 
may be more elastic than it has been 
assumed to be in the past. 

Ohio 

Family Laundering at Home and 
With Commercial Services, Research 
Bulletin 869, Ohio Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, November 1960. 
The study by Ruth E. Deacon com- 
pares time and money costs and satis- 
faction with results of the two types 
of laundry service. 

Mothers’ Preferences and Buying 
Practices for Boys’ Shirts, Jeans and 
Slacks, North Central Regional Pub- 
lication 116, Research Bulletin 873, 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station, 
January 1961. 

Care of Venetian Blinds, Research 
Bulletin 864, Ohio Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, March 1961. This 
bulletin by Elaine Knowles Weaver 
and Gladys Devault Case summarizes 
a survey of cleaning practices and 
satisfaction with Venetian blinds and 
gives recommendations for cleaning 
and dusting Venetian blinds. 
Washington 

Serviceability of Dormitory Sheets, 
Bulletin 617, Washington Agricultural 
Experiment Stations, Institute of Agri- 
cultural Sciences, Washington State 
University, June 1960. The study 
compared 140 and 128 yarn count 
sheets and sheets used in boys’ and 
girls’ dormitories. The slight extra 
durability of the 140 count sheets 
might influence dormitory purchases 
but was hardly sufficient to influence 
recommendations for home purchases. 
Sheets wore out more quickly in boys’ 
dormitories than in girls’. 


Food and Nutrition Teachers Group to Meet 
The National Coordinating Committee of the College Teachers of Foods and Nutrition 
will meet in the Cleveland area Friday, June 23, through Monday, June 26. Maxine 
McDivitt of the University of Wisconsin is chairman of the Committee. 
500 
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@ See many useful teaching aids for your Clothing Classes. 


@ Get a peek at some of the exciting Fall fashion pages of MODERN MISS, the magazine 
for home economics students, and MODERN TEACHER, your very own magazine. 


@ See the new school Project Patterns designed specifically for teaching Clothing. 


AND — representatives from our Educational Department will be there to help you with your Fall plans. 


RYT DALE ALLEGRA ELTA 200 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. ¥. 





University Microfilms 
Att: Mr. Stevens Rice 
313 North First Street 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 





This do-it-yourself shelter of cement blocks can be quickly set up in the basement of the average home. 


Visit us in Booth *1568 at the AHEA Convention... 


SEE A FULLY-EQUIPPED 
FAMILY FALLOUT SHELTER IN USE 


A replica of the most practical and least expensive fall- 


out shelter recommended by the Office of Civil and De- 
fense Mobilization will be displayed in Canco’s exhibit. 
This shelter is fully-equipped to meet the emergency 
needs of two adults and one child for a two-week period. 

A family actually will be living in the shelter and will 


demonstrate the adjustments necessary for living in 


> AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


confined space. You can watch them prepare and eat a 
meal made entirely from canned foods. You will see why 
canned foods are the only foods suitable for emergency 
survival following an atomic attack or other disaster. 

Representatives from Canco’s Home Economics De- 
partment and from the Office of Civil and Defense Mo- 


bilization will be on hand to answer any questions. 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 

NEW ORLEANS 
SAN FRANCISCO 





